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of serving and selling Kentuckiana 




When I first went on the air in 1922 
Kentutkiana was a pood market. 
. . . now it's better . . . 
. . . and it's still growing! 



For example: 

Kentuckiana (Ky. plus a generous 
portion of Sou. Ind.) leads the nation 
in both increased crop and livestock 
production gains and is v.cll above 
the national average in increased 
value of manufactured goods. 




And income! ! ! 

Why it was over t-h-r-e-e times the 
national gain in effective buying 
power (1948-49). 







In just two years . . . 

the radio homes in Kentuckiana in- 
creased 19.1%. 
They listen before they buy! 



... to be exact . . . they listen to ME 
before they buy. I say it blushingly, 
but, according to Mr. Hooper I'm the 
listeners' favorite! (I ht/ve more top- 
raled Hooper periods than the next 
ttvo stations combined.) 



. . . and I have a corner on all those 
great CBS stars like 

Arthur : . . . Jack ! . . . Bing ! 
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Likewise . . . 

I'm quite a programmer myself. 
To %%it; Coffee Call (m\ own show) 
attracted more than 20, 000 visitors in 
the last 1 1 months. 



M>' newsroom is the best in broad- 
casting(according to the National As- 
sociation of Radio News Directors) 

And the farmers \%ill tell you that I 
have the only complete Farm Pro- 
gramming Service in Kentuckiana 




By the way. . . 

WHAS-TV is quite a comer too! The 
best visual salesman in the market! 
A part of the great WHAS tradition! 



50,000 WATTS 



1A CLEAR CHANNEL 



840 KILOCYCLES 



The only radio station serving and sellin g 
all of the rich Kentuckiana Market 



Television in the WHAS tradition 




VICTOR A SHOIIS, Director • NEIL D. ClINE, Soles Director 

REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY EDWARD PETRY AND CO » ASSOCIATED WITH THE COURIER JOURNAL & LOUISVILLE TIMES 
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1 MILLION DOLLAR BAB PROMISES ADVERTISERS FACTS Decision of NAB Board to separate 

ii 

J Broadcast Advertising Bureau and push for $1,000,000 or more annual budget is 

good news for advertisers and agencies who want radio facts and figures compar- 
I able to data Bureau of Advertising turns out for newspapers. One of every four 
Bureau of Advertising employees (total about 100) does research. Separate BAB 
won't be in super class at start, but is expected to gain momentum after member- 
ship builds in 1951. Separation date is 1 April 1951. . . . PICTURE MOGULS 
WARM TO TV ADVERTISING Tests by theater owners and film producers in New 
Haven, Philadelphia, New York, and Los Angeles to determine what television ad- 
i vertising can do to hypo box office are proving positive. Biggest test was made 
I by Columbia Pictures for film "711 Ocean Drive" over all available outlets in LA 
and New York. Receipts in both cities were among best this year. . . . RADIO/TV 
LOOMS STRONG IN FLORIDA CITRUS PLANS Once substantial air advertiser, but in 
J recent years addicted to national magazines, Florida Citrus Commission 1950-51 

choice veering toward specific market media. Under J. Walter Thompson, which 

I wrested $1,250,000 in consumer advertising from Benton & Bowles, emphasis will be 

on spot radio, spot TV, newspapers. . . . 75% of TV STATIONS NETV^ORK LINKED 
THIS FALL Microwave circuits, private and AT&T, are making it possible to bring 
networks to most TV cities now. By World Series time some 80 stations (out of 
107 total) in 47 cities will be interconnected. . . . RADIO NETS 5 AND 6? Two 
western firms with one idea (to provide co-op programing to stations for local 
sale) plan to debut as national networks this fall. Liberty Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, Dallas, is using its successful record as recreator of big league baseball 
as leverage for attracting affiliates. It expects 400 in 48 states by 1 October, 

. when it intends to go on 16 hour daily schedule with sportscasts, news programs, 

I quiz programs, women's programs. Progressive Broadcasting System, Hollywood, 

I hopes to begin 1 November with some 300 affiliates and 10 hour daily schedule. 

y Many of its programs will be transcribed, but fed via telephone wires. Soap 

operas, quizzes, western shows, recreated sports also feature Progressive lineup. 
... TV DAY GETS BIGGER Demand by sponsors for TV time is stretching many sta- 
tion schedules this fall. During weekends (from 6 a.m. Friday to 1 a.m. Monday) 

I station isn't off air. WLW-T, also Cincinnati, has extended its schedule to IbVz 

hours weekdays (8:30 a.m. to midnight). Other Crosley stations in Dayton and 
Columbus use same hours. . . . RADIO/TV AD BUDGETS SAFE FOR PRESENT With few ex- 
ceptions, like cancellation of ambitious Norge TV campaign, fall-planned air cam- 
paigns seem set to go despite war threats. Admen are going back to wartime records 
for scarce commodity advertising themes. Though uncertainty exists, 1950 and early 
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and early 1951 consumer goods sales loom bright as they could be . . . . 1950 KANSAS 
RADIO AUDIENCE STUDY SHOWS DECADE DIFFERENCES What's happened between 1940 
and 1950 in Kansas radio is shown in advance release by WIBW, Topeka, of 1950 per- 
sonal interview study. Highlights include: 1940 homes with one or more radios, 
84.8%; 1950, 97.4^ ... in 1940, 13.2% of homes had two or more radios ; in 1950, 
37.3% ... in 1940, 20.8% of all car-owners had aut o radios ; in 1950, 57.7%. . . . 
AIRLINES EXCITED ABOUT TV Looks like big airlines, who rarely have used radio 
advantageously or often, are jockeying for position in visual medium. As this issue 
goes to press we know of one key airline ready to buy TV show; another hvmting. 
Southwest Airways are readying Jerry Fairbanks commercials featuring Jimmy 
Stewart. . . . SOAPS DOWN, SYNTHETICS UP As SPONSOR reported in FALL FACTS 
Issue (17 July) synthetic detergents will increasingly take ad play away from 
soaps because that's where sales are. Current year 6-month figures by American 
Soap & Glycerine Producers show true situation today. Soap sales were 11% below 
1949 ; synthetic detergent sales 60% up. Lever Brothers hopes to regain ground in 
the detergents sweepstakes this fall with strong radio and TV campaigns, some 
still feverishly in the making. But P&G and C-P-P are far in van with several prod- 
ucts each and don't show signs of slackening. . . . MOTOROLA'S $500,000 TWO- 
MONTH CAMPAIGN Some 130 radio stations are scheduled to carry two to 10 an- 
nouncements daily from mid-September through November for Motorola TV and radio 
sets. About 100 will be used for TV campaign; remainder for radio set sales. An 
extensive co-op radio and TV setup is available to dealers, too. . . . HAVANA 
TV RACE Two Cuban firms are straining to be first to put TV on air in Cuba. CMQ- 
TV, headed by Goar Mestre,and Union Radio SA, headed by Jose Antonio Mestre (not 
related), are constestants. Mobile vmits and transmitter equipment is being 
flown in. At this point looks like dead heat with start about 1 December. Initial 
programming will be done via film and mobile vmits during five evening hours. 
Baseball and fights will be initial most popular fare, with local beer and cigarette 
advertisers already vieing for favorable times. . . . ERA OF EXTRAVAGANZA 
Sunday night will be battle night for NBC and CBS this fall. NBC covmters CBS's 
star-studded lineup with 2)^ hour radio counterpart of Sylvester Weaver's Satur- 
day night NBC-TV masterpiece. Fifteen and thirty minute segments will be sold 
to carefully-culled prospects. Eddie Cantor, Fred Allen, Bob Hope, Jimmy Durante, 
Ed Wynn, Ezio Pinza are representatives of name talent that $30,000 weekly will 
buy. If technique succeeds more multiple-hour shows will be in making. . . . 
HOLD-YOUR-BREATH TV STATION With purchase of 11 film serials including Flash 
Gordon, Buck Rogers, Don Winslow from Flamingo Films, WABD, New York, is set to 
keep moppets (and their poppas) on edge of chairs 30 minutes daily Monday through 
Friday. Purchase covers more than full year, with five serials alternating each 
day in week. Five sponsors will be signed. DuMont holds option on group for net 
use. . . . RADIO/TV COMMENDED FOR STEMMING "STAMPEDE BUYING" Dr. John 
R. Steelman, assistant to the President, extended Nation's thanks to broadcasters 
for "magnificent, voluntary effort" in stemming "stampede buying." He told NAB 
Board that radio and TV should expect, during crisis era, only controls self-im- 
posed during World War II. 
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.ESSIK! — our Meallhy Red River Valley 
hayseeds buy the biggest and best of every- 
thing! With incomes far higher than the 
national average, fancy living conies easy! 

WDAY, Fargo, is the one sure-fire way to get 
at all this extra dough. Our Mell-lieeled 
farmers listen to WDAY about four times as 
much OS to any other station. Look at these 
record-breaking Hoopers : 



SHARE OF AUDIENCE (Dec. 


'49-Apr. '50) 




WDAY 


"B" 


"C" 


"D" 


Weekday Morning? 
( Mon. thru Fri.) 


64.2% 


21.1% 


7.3% 


4.8% 


Weekday Afternoons 
Mon. thru Fri.) 


66.5% 


13.0% 


12.9% 


2.6% 


Evenings 

(Sun. thru Sat.) 


64.0% 


15.1% 


9.5% 


8.8% 




A new 22-county survey by students at North 
Dakota Agricultural College shows that the 
farm families in these 22 counties prefer 
WDAY 17-to-l over the next station — 3l/o. 
to-1 over all other stations combined! 

Get all the fabulous facts today! Ask us or 
Free & Peters! 



FARGO, N. D. 



NBC • 970 KILOCYCLES • 5000 WATTS 




FREE & PETERS, INC., 
Exclusive National Representatives 
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C'oi'fl* shows broadcasf of Doughboy pro- 
gram, Country Journal. Left to right: 
WCCO Farm Service Director Larry 
Haeg; announcer Gordon Eaton; Ray 
Young, editor, Wabasha County Herald- 
Standard; Herbert Feldman, Wabasha 
county agent; Dr. W. A. Billings, veterin- 
arian, College of Agriculture, U. of Min- 
nesota. (For story on how Doughboy is 
building a farm feed empire via radio, 
see page 24.) 
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ilfcrcfin ii(li.viii(/ is like finyerprints 

It varies with each radio station, newspaper or magazine; an advertiser may 
get none or a great deal, depending on each medium's special policy 



Doityhhoy knttws the (urnier 

This farm feed producer experimented with radio, found business soared to a ^ 
52% increase this year < 



M'hnt spttnsors .vni/ about their ttyenvies: pitrt II 

And they say plenty! They let their hair down to SPONSOR and lit into the ^ 
agencies for a number of weaknesses 



All (ftfiof on the union front 

This fall will see many contracts negotiated in the TV industry — but these wll 
not necessarily mean increased costs to sponsors 



Ifrufi stores on the (fit* 

Radio and TV, co-op and otherwise, are doing a low cost sales job for local ^ 
independents as well as big drug chains • 
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Wttrtinie proyrttminy 

A comparison conducted by SPONSOR shows it may be wise for a company 
to continue its wartime advertising even when it can't deliver 



ill ofiM ivfc if.ve.v (f iiciv hrtHttn 

Carpet manufacturer, recently user of printed media only, now allocates built 
of Its budget to TV 



>Sf(flioii iiK'rcfiMiidi.viit;/ (t»r tttlveriisers: pari II 

How do stations stack up in merchandising cooperation with their advertisers? 
Part two of SPONSOR'S investigation helps answer this question 



Western proyntins 

The Western trail is being blaied with a will through radio and TV country. 
Cowboy drama and music rank high in airwave popularity 
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it's easy , 
when you day! 

KNOW how! k 




ERE'S proof that KWKH know-how, built 
through 24 years of experience, pays off in larger 
audiences and in greater audience-loyalty. 

The 1949 BMB Report credits KWKH with a Day- 
time Audience of 303,230 families in 87 Louisiana, 
Arkansas and Texas counties. 194,340 families 
(64% of the total daytime audience) listen to 
KWKH ''6 or 7 days weekly"— 67,470 (or 22%) 
listen "3 or 4 days weekly", and only 40,510 (or 
14%) listen as little as "1 or 2 days weekly." When 
these figures are weighted in BMB approved man- 
ner, KWKH comes up with an average daily day- 
time audience of 227,701 families — or more than 
75'/c of its total weekly audience! 

Shreveport Hoopers tell the same sort of story. 
Month after month and year after year, KWKH 
consistently gets top ratings. Morning, Afternoon 
and Evening! 

Yes, know-how pays! Get all the facts about 
KWKH, today! 



HOOPERS TALK, TOO! 



Shar* of Audi*ncc 
(March-April, 19^0) 




KWKH 


"B" 


"C" 


"D" 


Weekday Mornings 


UU.b% 


17.0% 


25.2% 


12.9% 


Weekday Afternoons 


41.6% 


26.8% 


13.3% 


16.3% 


Evenings (Sun. thru Sat.) 


46.4% 


25.3% 


12.2% 


14.2% 


Sunday Afternoons 


27.9% 


23.2% 


18.5% 


26.4% 


Total Rated Time Periods 


43.5% 


24.0% 


15.5% 


15.4% 



KWKH 



50,000 Watts 



CBS 



Texas 



SHREVEPORT i LOUISIANA 



The Branham Company ArlcAIISAS 
Representatives 
Henry Clay, General Manager 




CKAC . . . 

IS YOUR PRESCRIPTION 

for better results in the 
province of Quebec 

J^atings have their use hut lesuUs 
are coiulusive. 

If^esults determine the value of your 
advertising dollar and results 
are what the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance huys. Here is what 
Mr. A. L. Cauthorn-Page, Cana- 
dian Manager writes. "On basis 
of nmnher of booklets requested 
by listeners and cost per request 
we are iileascd to be able to 
state that station CKA.C is 
atnong the leaders. ' 

Regardless of what )ou have to sell, 
in Q)uebec your cure-all is radio 
station CKAC. 

Results show that 7 out of 10 
French homes are reached by 
this station. 
J^for "buzzing" Quebec's saleswise 
. . . "Casino ". the participation 
show all agencies are talking 
about. 

Time: ]():3() a.m. to 12 noon 
10 minute segments available 

now. 
['resent clients: 

Super Suds Colgate 
Noxema Odex 

Over 1.000,000 proof of purchase In 6 months. 
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CBS Outlet in Montreal 
Key Station of the 
TRANS-QUEBEC radio group 

CEAC 

MONTREAL 

730 on the dial • 10 kilowatts 
Representatives : 
Adam J. Young Jr. • New York, Chicago 
William Wrioht • Toronto 



510 MadisaMt 



REQUEST FROM LEVER BROTHERS 

In your recent July issue you offered 
several reports to subscribers on radio 
and television. Our Marketing Re- 
search Department is most anxious to 
obtain the following; Radio Is Getting 
Bigger, 199 TV Results, and TV Map 
For Sponsors — Fall 1950. 

Please forward one copy of each of 
the first two. and six copies of the map 
to the undersigned. 

Marie K. Hicks 

Marketing Research Dcpartmenl 

Lever Brothers Co. 

iXeic York 



RADIO & TV RESULTS 

I noticed in your 17 July issue 
(Sponsor Reports) that radio and TV 
result stories on various businesses are 
available. 

We are particularly interested in any 
such facts and figures in so far as they 
relate to the gasoline and oil business, 
and while we are concerned primarily 
with radio at the moment in this re- 
sjiect, any success stories pertaining to 
this industry in TV would be most ap- 
preciated. 

We would also like to get copies of 
Radio Is Getting Bigger and 199 TV 
Results. 

Can vou send us whatever you think 
would l>e pertinent to the above facts 
and figures on the gasoline and oil bus- 
iness, and if there is any charge con- 
nected with this service please bill us. 

I. S. Wallace 

MacLaren Advertising Co. 

Toronto 



WHAT PULLS 'EM IN? 

The 19 June. 1950 issue, j)age 24, 
carries a story entitled "What pulls 
em in : 

We would like to distribute reprints 
of this article to retailers in the \ew 
England market. Are you in a posi- 
tion to furnish these? 

Also, we would appreciate your pro- 
viding ns with the address of Adver- 
tising Resear<di Bureau, Inc. 

Myron L. Silton 
I Silton Brothers Inc. 

Boston 

• III response to iiiiiiit-rolis iiit|iiirifs lar^e nliiii- 
liers of re{iriiits lia\e been niatle avaUalilc al 
noniiiial eosl. "I'lie Anieriean Itesearrll Itllreau In. 
e4ir|ioraletl is in SeaHle. 



PER INQUIRY 

We agree wholeheartedly with your 
attitude toward P.I. on radio. That 
is. in so far as it means rate cutting 
by the station. 

We feel that our offer to manufac- 
turers for merchandising their product 
through the medium of television mail 
order is essentially a legitimate P.I. 
deal. We pay for all station time used 
at regular card rates and in return get 
a percentage of the sale price of all 
items sold. Naturally, we will not take 
any and all items on this basis. A 
product must perform its intended task 
efficiently and reliably and have suffi- 
cient sales appeal to warrant the ex- 
pense of the station time used. 

If any of your readers are interested 
in our program, they may obtain full 
details by submitting a complete de- 
scription of their product to us at Box 
1401, Hollywood 2(5. 

H. R. Martin 

H. R. Martin d' Sons 

Culver City, Cal. 



FALL FACTS ISSUE 

Your last issue of SPONSOR is a mag- 
nificent job. We have filed three cop- 
ies for reference because we feel that 
it is a goldmine for both our research 
and jiromotion staff. We like particu- 
larly your objective rej)orting on the 
present status of spot radio. 

Seth Denms 
Promotion Manager 
Edward Pelry tC' Co. 
New York 



You are to be congratulated on the 
excellent job as evidenced by your last 
issue of SPONSOR magazine. 

This issue is not only "chuck-full 
of valuable information for sponsors.' 
but will actually serve as positive edu- 
cational background tor a better in- 
structed sales organization in radio 
throughout the country. That is ex- 
actly bow we intend to use it here at 
WXLW. Please send us six additional 
copies at your convenience and bill us. 

Robert D. Enoch 
General Manager 
WXUF 
Indianapolis 



Can you tell me where we can find 
a listing of national manufaeturers who 

{Please turn to page 71 ) 
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This feature presents some of the most interest- 
ing questions asked of SPONSOR'S Research Dept. 
Readers are Invited to call or write for information. 
Address: 510 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 



Q, Can yon tell us the stations and sponsor oarryinj; the radio-TV 
account of the Detroit Tigers haschall games? 

Radio a^ssociodon, Neav Yoi h 
A. WWJ-TV carries the Detroit games on TV; WJBK-AM carries 
the radio account. The sponsor is Goehel Brewing Corporation. 

Q, In what issue of SFONSOH <lid you carry an article al)ont 
Ronson? Publicity firm, New York 

A. A full-length story ou Koiisoii ajjpeared in the May, 1918 issue, 
page 39. Ronson was mentioned in the 5 June issue in our Out- 
look feature; the president of Ronson. Alexander Flarris, was 
profiled in our 14 August issue. 

Q, When (hd the Old (iold Orifiinal Amateur Hour start on NBC? 

Advertising agency, St. Louis 
A. The Original Amateur Hour started on NBC 4 October, 1919. 

Have yon done any studies in radio program preferences of 
teen-agers or children? Clothing manufacturer.. Chicago 

A. The following sponsor articles discussed teen-age or childreiTs 
preferences in radio and/or TV programing: Novend)er, 1947, 
page 42; April, 3948, i)age 29; 23 May. 1949, page 21; 24 
October, 1949, page 22; 11 Augus-t, 1950, jiage 24. 

Did SPONSOR ever carry any figures showing dealers' prefer- 
ence for radio advertising over newspapers, magazines and oth- 
er media? Broadcast association. New York 
A. Sec sponsor's "More power!" 24 October, 1949, page 28 and 
"Radio is getting bigger," a SPONSOR publication which contains 
information on the i)rogress of radio advertising. 

Can you give me the names and addresses of the firms provid- 
ing ''Tools of the Trade'' mentioned in your 10 April issue? 

College professor, Columbia, Mo. 
A. Literally hundreds of names are involved in the "Tools of the 
Trade" section, but sponsor will be glad to supply information 
on specific firms mentioned. 

We would appreciate any references you can supply on the use 
of radio advertising in the retail grocery and chain store field. 

Broadcasters' association, Los Angeles 
A. See Radio Results pages in SPONSOR 13 March, 10 April, 8 May, 
5 June, and 3 July; also see report on Duu & Bradstreet survey 
of grocers, other retailers in 17 July issue, page 54. 

Q, Your first query on page 12 of the 17 Jnly SPONSOR interests 
us as we're doing a study on the suhject. Where did you get 
your information? Advertising agency, Kansas City 

A. The query was: what percentage of children view television in 
comparison to adults viewing it? Fact-Finders Associates In- 
corporated, 400 Madison Avenue, New York, was the source of 
this information. 
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In Pennsylvania's 
Lehigh Valley 

LA TEST 

HOOPER 

(share of liroadcast Audience) 

RATING 

(March-April 1950) 
Allen town- Bethlehem 

ARl-.A 

Shows 




ALLENTOWN, PA. 



OGDEN R. DAVIES 
Manager 
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St 



12:00 Noon 

thru 
6:00 P. M. 



WKAP 34.0 



Station "A" 
Station "B" 
Station "C" 
Station "D" 



.24.2 
7.9 
6.7 

.. 6.6 



. . . and ill the Morning — 

WKAP 20.3 



Station "A" 
Station "B" 
Station "C" 
Station "D" 



16.7 
25.1 
12.0 
4.7 



The Lehigh Valley's Outstanding 
Independent Station featuring 
Personalities . . . Music . . . News ! 



COMING 
1320 kc. 



SOON! 

Full 

Time! 
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. . . She Ims ivifii the respect hihI ajj'eetitui (>f prohahly 
more people than any person in shtnv business. 

She has received the most imposing array of aicanls, 
citations and honors of any ivoman in entertainment. 

.. She has been called "America's greatest salesman.'' 

, , , She was choseiu from (nuong scores of stars, 
for the 1eadin*i part in a great neir venture— 

NBC daytime television. 




I 

I 

Daytime television ^ttes hi^time . . . 



On Sc'i)teinbei 25. "The Kate Smith Show' opoii^ on \I>C T(!lc\ i>ion. Mondays 
through Fridays, 4 to 5 |).ni. t-astorn time. 

Kate Sniitii, of eonrse, will sing. She will introdnee \'ariet) ads — int(M\ lew 
intere.sting peo|>le — present the lalesit fa.sliioii news — (le\'ote a s|)ot now and then 
to home eeoiiomics — talk with eolorfnl people — offer a weeklj dramatic 
highlight. Producer Ted Collins will handle tlie news, and a full orehotra will 
pro\ ide a inusiral l)aekgrouiul. 

Kate Smith will do more than mereh entertain. She will liel|> sell her sponsors' 
products. Mer matter-of-faet sineerit) w ill roll up hig sales in a short time at a low- 
cost. Her merchandising possibilities are endless. 

jl If you ha\e a product on the way up, here's a short cut to the top. If your |)roduct 
is already first in its fi«'ld, here's just the thing to push it e\ eii higher. 
\\ hate\er you sell, Kate Smith will bring you a record-breaking audience hea\ily 
loaded with your best prospects — the women of \merica — who will buv what 
you sell because it s on "The Kate Smith Show."' 

' The Kate Smith Show is available for sponsorship in segments of 13 minutes or 
\\ 30 minutes once a week or more. \^ e ha\ e a presentation gi\ ing more 

j facts — with figures to back them up — on this big day time buy. Naturally, we want 
• \ on to see it. 




Forecasts of things to come, 
seen by sponsor's editors 



Coffee vs. tea battle increases 
in tempo; ad budgets up 



Outl00ok, 



War-shortage fears 
spur farmer buying 

Trai tor and implement ?alt> began to lag la^t \ear for 
the fir<t time in 10 year?. Manufacturers prepared them- 
selves for a 10''f to 30'~^ reduction in 19-50 volume. Vi'ar- 
shortage fears, however, have spurred farmer buying and 
manufacturers report sales of everything from jdows to 
corn pickers. Allis Chalmers. Firestone, and other radio 
advertisers will probably increase their advertising tempo 
to take advantage of the ?])urt in sales because "The farm- 
er wants to buv" (see si'O.NSOR article, 27 February. 1950). 

Food manufacturers puzzled: 

more money spent on candy than other foods 

The average faniil) spends 25.2 cents a week for candy. 
This compares with 23.7 cents for canned juice: 21.5 cents 
for cakes: 19.8 cents for shortenings: 18.7 cents for souj)S; 
16.3 cents for white flour. These figures, released by the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, have 
the food makers thinking hard. More use of spot radio in 
areas where candy consumption is higher than consump- 
tion of various foods might be the solution. 

Butter sales decline as 
production increases; oleo gains 

Butter production in the first half of 1950 was up to 750.- 
000,000 ijounds. This was 100.000.000 pounds over a 
1944-48 first half average. Consuni])tion, however, is 
waning, with government ]jrice support officials taking 
185.000,000 ]wunds off the market. W\lh heavy use of 
s])f»t radio, oleo manufacturers show a much healthier 
])icture. Margarine makers expect to sell a billion pounds 
this )ear as compared to 853,000,000 pounds in 1949. Ra- 
dio figures prominently in their sales picture with \ucoa 
(Best Foods); Blue Bonnet (Standard Brands); Jelke's 
I Lever Brothers): Barkay (Kraft Foods); and others 
using the medium to kec]) sales up. 

Big institutional advertisers may 

stay out of video and rely on radio alone 

^b)st big national maimfacturers interested in getting their 
institutional message across plan to rely solely on radio 
as their air vehicle. Radio's greater coverage, as com- 
pared to video, gives them the large audience they want 
for institutif)nal messages at minimum cost. Prime ex- 
amples of the, radio-institutional variet) are [J. S. Steel's 
Theatre (hiild on the Air and the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Com[)an)'s The Greatest Story Ever Told. For their 
connnercial messages, (/oodyear has Paul IVIiitemnn's 
Goodyear Revue returnin": Sundav <'! October (jii ABC. 



Coffee sales have been down in recent months while tea 
sales have spurted upward. To maintain this upsurge, le- 
manufacturers are hannnering hard to increase tea con- 
sumption. Some $5,000,000 will be spent this year for 
radio. TV and other media, almost double last year's bud- 
get. To spur lagging coffee sales, the Coffee Growers 
Federation in South America has a fund of $2,000,000 
for a U. S. cani])aign. At present, the Pan American Cof- 
fee Bureau sponsors Edwin C. Hill s The Human Side of 
the Xetcs (M-W-F. ABC). Regionally, the tea-coffee fray 
is waged via sjjot radio. 

Small air conditioning unit latest 
giant in appliance field 

Room air conditioner manufacturers turned out some 
100.000 units worth about .§40.000.000 retail this year. It 
was one-third more than the 1948 figure and three times 
as high as the best pre-war year. 1941. \ow, outside of 
T\' sets, air conditioners loom as the country's fastest 
growing a[)pliance. The Philco Corporation says air- 
conditioning business accounts for 5' 7 to 7'? of total 
sales. Air conditioning may soon share the advertising 
limelight with video. 

Low priced TV sets not 
impeding rise in radio set sales 

Despite low-priced TV sets, radio set sales are expected 
to be higher in the next five years than in the 1935-39 
period. Joseph B. Elliott, vice president in charge of 
RCA V^iclor consumer ])roducts says: 'The novelty of 
television has worn off and radio holds a very strong day- 
time position and a substantial evening audience." Radio- 
Television Manufacturers Association members report they 
made .5.228.170 radio sets in the first half of 1950. com- 
])ared with 3.481.8.58 in the first six months of 1949. 

Differences in regional tastes make spot radio 
ideal for frozen concentrate advertising 

Juice concentrates continue to grow in popularity. The 
frozen orange concentrate was first on the market. Since 
that time, lemon concentrate, apple, grape and a mixture 
of orange and grapefruit have been in various stages of 
development. With these varieties on the market in the 
near future, look for spot radio to introduce these juices 
in regions where taste preferences warrant their sale. 

Cigar sales not keeping pace 

with other tobacco products; drive launched 

The cigar branch of the $5,()0().000.000 tobacco industry 
is not keeping pace with the sales growth shown by other 
tobacco products. In the first six months of 1950 about 
2.573.000.000 cigars were shipped, a 4.2'7 decline from 
last year. To hy[)() sales, the Xatioiial Association of 
Tobacco Distributors has started a two-month radio-news- 
])aper campaign in an attempt to increase sales to $300.- 
000,000 for the second half of 1950. First half sales 
amounted to $220.0()0.0()(). 
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SPONSOR 



WESTERN MUSIC PAYS OFF! 



WLS has k 
knowledge 

The interest in western music and cowboy 
entertainers that has swept the countr)' is 
not new or surprising to WLS; it's basic 
in American life and history. WLS, rec- 
ognizing this, featured such entertainment 
from the day of its inception. 

Among early WLS stars was Gene 
Autry, a National Barn Dance favorite 
in the early '30s. Then came Louise Mas- 
sey and the Westerners; next, the "Girls 
of the Golden West." Later, Rex Allen, 
"The Arizona Cowboy," held the spot- 
light among WLS entertainers until he 
joined Republic Pictures in Hollywood 
as a featured western film star. 

And today, at WLS, it's BOB ATCHER 



nown and profited by this 
for over a quarter century 

"Top Hand of the Cowhands"— western 
singer, Master-of-Ceremonies, top audi- 
ence getter. Bob's a favorite in city, small 
town and on the farm. Commercially suc- 
cessful, too, with a long list of satisfied 
sponsors. For western music that pa) s off in 
sales results think of WLS's Boh Atcher. 

For complete details on how western 
music and WLS can pay off for you, con- 
tact your John Blair man ... or write 
WLS, Chicago 7, Illinois. 



1,1 









890 KILOCYCLES, 50,000 WATTS, ABC NETWORK-REPRESENTED BY JOHN BLAIR & COMPANY 




The 
PRMRIE 
FARMCR 
SUTIOH 



28 AUGUST 1950 



ffi the rich West Virginia market • • • 



it's ''personality" that counts! 





the iamous Personality Stations® 
deliver the BETTER HALF! 



BMB has proved it! The "Personality Stations" 
are first in the rich, densely-populated area where 
West Virginians spend the better half of their dollar. Further- 
more, it's such an easy task to capture your share . . 
one advertising order, one bill and presto— you 

earn a smackingly low combination rate that makes 
the three "Personality Stations" the one 
really outstanding buy in the field. 

S0.6S% of total population 
* 52.38% ot retail sales 

56.94% ot general merchandise sales 



represented nationally by WEED & CO. 
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SPONSOR 



iVeir and renenr^ 




New on Radio Networks 



SPONSOR 



AGENCY 



NET STATIONS 



PROGRAM, time, start, duration 



-Viiiericaii Itir^l Products 
liic 

Vuiurol Pru^liicts Co Iiic 
< Jiaiuhrrlain Salt's (*urp 
I>i>p art incut of the Army 

< )rs:ani2ccl Kcsorve 
llaiiiiii Itrti^win^ (^o 
Lever llrothers Co 

Liggt'tt MviTs Tobacco 
Co 

Pal Blade Co. 

Pan Ani Soiitlierii Corp 

Pft ^lilk Corp 

Procter it Gaiiiltle Co 

Hed<li-Vi liip 1 lie 
I lie Aiiieriean Bakeries Co 
Ihe Block Drug Co 
I he Rhodes Pliarinaeal Co 
The Serutan Co 



eslon-llariielt 

( )'i\eil. Larson tV. .McAlahon 

BltlliKO 

Grant 

(■aniphrll-'Mith iin 
Kuthranir I'C Uyan 
(^iiiiniiicliain aNli 

AI Paul Kef ton 

l-'it2^crald 

Garilner 

Benton iM' Bo\« U*> 
KuthraufT Kyan 
Turker IS a> ne Co 
('eeil A Pre*;hr<*y 
< I'lN'eil, Larson Me!Malion 
Koy S. Durst ine Co 



Mils 


2K 


y\ Its 


127 


M Its 


-lOO 


MtC 


159 


CBS 


25 


CliS 


173 


MtC 




>lltS 


131 


CBS 


15 


NBC 


1 19 


CBS 


31 


CBS 


175 


ABC 


35 


VBC 


215 


>lltS 


211 


ABC 


200 



ViiH-ri«an Radio \\ arhl<-r>; Sun 1-1 :15 {ini ; 22 Or! ; 2<> **ks 

Gabriel llratti-r; '111 7:3().I5 pin; 11 S.-p; 52 wks 
Cecil ltro**n t"C I'lir JSrws; Sal 7:55-8 pin; 16 Sfp ; 52 \*ks 
Minily Carson Sings; 1, I'll, Sat 11:15-11:30 pm; 17 Ans; 12 
grams 

Edward R. Murrow ; M-F 7 :45-Jt pni ; 4 Sep; -13 wks 
Arthur Codlri-j; >1-F 10-10:15 am; 2 Oct; 52 wks 
Boll Mope, Slinw; T 9.9:30 pni; 3 <)c-t; 52 vks 

Itod ^ i;un Clnli uf tlit- Air; Tli 8:30-55 pm; T Srp ; 52 wks 
Edward U. 'Murrow; ■M-l" 7:15-8 pm; 16 (»rt ; 37 wks 
FiMx-r MiGc.- lit ■Molly; T 9:30-10 pni ; 19 Sep; 52 wks 
Edward K. 'Mnrrow; M-F 7:45-8 pm; 11 Aiis;; 52 wks 
C.odfr€-> Digest; Sun 2:30-3 pni; 1 (lot; 52 wks 
The Lone Ranger, M, Vi', F 7 ;30-K pm; 11 Sep; 52 wks 
Quirk A, A Flash; T, 1 h 11:30-11:55 pin; 19 Sep; 52 wks 
Gabriel llcattcr; Sun 9;30-9;45 pni; 20 Aug; 52 wks 
News eonimentary ; !M 12:25-12:30 pni; 18 Sep; 52 wks 



Renewals on Radio Networks 



SPONSOR AGENCY NET STATIONS PROGRAM, time, start, duration 



Vincrican Tohacro Co 


ItBDi<i(> 


CBS 


183 


Jack Benny; Snn 7-7:30 pm; 1 Oct; .52 wks 


Vriiiour A Co 


Foote, Cone Itclding 


CBS 


181 


Stars (tver Hollywood; Sat 1-1:30 pni; 16 Sep; 52 wks 


Carter Products Ine 


SSCS It 


CBS 


141 


Sing It Again; S.-it 10-10:15 pin; 30 Sep; 52 wks 


Coca Cola Co 


D*Arey 


CBS 


181 


Edgar Itergeii; Sun 8-8:30 pm; 1 Oct; 52 wks 


Cream of \S heat Corp 


BBD\0 


CBS 


15 1 


Let's Pretend; Sat 11:05-11:30 am; 16 Sep; 52 wks 


Gold Seal Co 


Campbell -.Al ithiiii 


CBS 


174 


Arthur Godfrey; M-F 10:30-10:45 am; 2(t Aug; 52 wks 


Lutheran Layman^s 


Gotham 


>1BS 


366 


Lutheran Hour; Sun 1:30-2 pm; 24 Sep; 52 wk« 


Le-ague 










National Biscuit Co 


.MeCann-Erieksoii 


CBS 


173 


Arthur Godfrey; M-F 10:45-11 am; 4 Sep; 52 wks 


Philip Morris Cn 


Biow 


CBS 


172 


Horace llcidt; Sun 9:30-10 pm ; 3 Sep; S2wks 


R. J. Reviiiilds Tobacco 
Co 


William Kst\ 


CBS 


163 


Bob Hawk; .M 10:30-11 pni; 2 O.t; 52 wks 


Richfield Oil Corp 


.Morey, lluniiii ^ Johnstone 


CBS 


32 


Charles Colliiigw ood ; Sun 1-1:15 pm; 2 Sep; 18 wks 






Larry LeSucur; Sat 6:15-7 pm ; 2 Sep; 18 wks 


Sterling Drug (^o 


Dancer- I'itzge raid -Samiile 


CBS 


145 


Sing It Again; Sat 10:30-1J pm; 7 Oct; 52 wks 


The Rhodes Phariiiacal Co 


(•'Neil, Larson il MclMahon 


.■MBS 


211 


Gabriel llcattcr; T 7:30-7:45 pin; 52 wk.s 



New National Spot Radio Business 



SPONSOR 



PRODUCT 



AGENCY 



STATIONS-MARKETS CAMPAIGN, start, duration 



American Chicle Co 

Vnierieaii Wine Co 

County Perfumery Llil 
Esso standard Oil Co 

General Electric C« 
Lever Brothers 
KaKton Purina Co 
Stoppers Ine 



Ilentyne 

(book's Early Ameriean 

g:rape wine 
Brylerectii hair dressing 
Pet ro leu iit p rod iicl s 

Bulbs 

Silver I)u»-t 
Instant Ralston 
Chlorophyll tablets 



Badger, llrowiiiiif; llcrsev 
N. Y.) 

llixson 1*4 J*>rgensi*ii <L.A.) 

Atherton A Currier 
Marschalk ^ Pratt <N.>.) 

ItUD&O <N.\.> 
SSCXB <i\.Y.> 
Gardner (St. L.) 
Walter Weir <i\.Y.) 



Scattered regional nikt<} 

L.A.. St. L., Chi. 

Test campaign 

26 stn*;; Arkansas 

32 mkt.«i 
IS'at ional 
48 uikts 
Indianapolis 



Viineints ; 3 Sep tlironph December 
Aniieints; Oct 

\.nnenit«; \ aried starling ilales 
I', of Arkansas football games; 23 
Sep i 10 >»ks <S»tnrdays only) 

Vnnemts; II Sep; 15 wks 
One'uiin KT*!i i 7 Sep; 8 ks 
Aunenits; Oct 
Test campaign ; late Sep 



National Broadcast Sales Executives 



iVeic and Renew 28 jXufiust 1950 



NAME 



FORMER AFFILIATION 



NEW AFFILIATION 



J oil II P. Vltoiiiii»> 
Te«l \^ . .Vu^lin 
Jaiiie'^ C Flet<-!irr 
( >. P. I l;iiii anil 

Li»uis llaiisiiiaii 
Jo]iii>«loii 

KolirrI A. Strt-el 
Ilar> ey Strut hers 
John K. Surrii'k 
* >livrr Tr«*> z 



U. S. Pulit Assor. ail> iii^r of |>r4»s ho<»k 
WF>n-FM-rV, Gr<«-ii>I>or«, N. prof: <lir 

KKAIt. Fairbanks, >ls <lafr inoinlH-r 

^\ ltltC\ Biriuiii^hdin, t«>rh ilir aiul iii^r F^I, 'V\ oprra* 
1 ioii-^ 

TBS, ., Iirail of sis pro ill and a<l> ilrpt 

WIllOl, Chi., rt-p oil N.V. .v,ls >taff 

\^>!itiii?lious4* Itailit* Station- Inc, Phila., ilir **( pnl> rrl 



Cits Hadio Salt-s, Chi. 

WFIL, V Fll^-TV, Phila., sis cJir 

VHC, N.^'., prc'.<f iitalion nril^T 



f*US Radio Sal<*s, N.^ ., acct oxer 

OSC, Fulloii, N.^ ., sen nipr 
Miilni«ht Sun Itroadeaotiiis Co 4 M.^ . 
W HRC-A.M-TV, -en iiifrr 

Same, >'p in rharge of >K prom. ^<l> 
CHS Railio SaU's, ae«*t ejt«*<* 

ItZ-WllZA, Itosioii, nier 
ABC, Ill> wd., radio, t* arcl <-v<-e 
Saiue, iS.^'., aert ex4*e 
^\'FBR, Itallo., \p, gen in^r 
Same, !N.^ ., tlir of ^^Is pri->;entalioiis 



oflic«* I ea-terii 



Sponsor Personnel Changes 



NAME 


FORMER AFFILIATION 


NEW AFFILIATION 




F.inar Aii(l(-r>on 


Tea Itureaii, res<*areh dir 


Ihonias J. Lipton Iiie, N.^., rrs4>art*h tllr 




Alherl Chop 


Fuller \ Smith & ltos$, Cle>e. 


Storm WimloHs of Aluiiiinuni Iiie, lta>enna, O 


. >I> prom mgr 


F.dn artl J. OohtTly 


American A iri iiies, ., a<>st pnli rel dir 


National Airlines, ^liami, puh dir 




Fre<l F. Drucker 


.N'ewhy t'i Pertui, Chi., a<'et exer 


H. Cerher Cu, ( hi., dir of sis, adv 




Bcrnartl T. Durey 


\ an 4 J erf Brothers, Chi., s.!* injrr 


i ) 'Cellar (*orp, Chi., sis iiipr 




William L. bye 


^ ouii^ Kuhicaiii, N.^ . 


l.iehm ami Breweries 1 iic, ., a*\y nig r 




Ceorge Hampton 


(General Foods Corp, IS.^'., g4*n iiijLEr of FrankMn Baker 


Same, opers mgr for Franklin Itaker, ^\ alter B 


aker Uiocolate and 




4li> in Ilohokeii and the Philippines 


Cocoa, Diamond <'r> stal-4'oloiiial Salt Flrt 


trieookcr dlvs 


John S. Hewitt 


AinlrcH Jerf:eii«; Co, Ciiieinnat i, vp 


Anahi<>t Co, iN.^., gen mgr, >p 




Henry J. \oriiiaii 


Fnioii Pharniaecutieal Co, "Mont el air, N.J. <*liv. of the 
Solirrin^ Corp), asst )>Is mgr 


Union Pharmaeeutieal Co ^"(^ siihoidiary Artra 
mgr 


Cosmetics Inc. sli 


K. J. Srhiijahn 


4M'iieral M ills, ^Inpls., dir gen tlon r »\s 


Same, > p 




Itoliert K. Smith 


4 >'C.e4l ar Corp, Chi., atl v and sis prom offiee iiigr 


Same, atlv aiul -Is proin mgr 




ClifTord Spilhr 


tieneral E'^mkIs Corp, N.^., sis, adv mgr of I'ranklin 
B.-iker di>- 


*^ame, gen mgr of 4li> 




Dr. Ilan>; Zei-iel 


Mi*Cann-Friek«.on, .\.^'., assoc dir researeli 


Tva Bureau Inc. M.^ research dir 





New Agency Appointments 



SPONSOR 



PRODUCT (or service) 



AGENCY 



Al> es Photo Ser> ice Iiic, <J>uiiicy 

Ameri<*an ^lacliiiie Foinulry i'.tt, 'N.'^ . 

*rlie Baldwin Piano ( ?o of New ^ork 

Blatz Brewing ('o, !\Iilw. 

(!. V. Bi*it:g$ Co, 4!ai>iliridg4* 

Itymart I iic, . 

C.iiNtoiii<4'raft Metal 4 !o, Pliila. 

A. Gettlenian Brew !iig Cti, >lilw aukee 

International Minerals & 4 hemical 4,orp < Viiiino prod' 

nets «liv), 4;hi. 
Jfiiiiio4»ii Bedding liie, \asli>ille 
Jel-Sert 4.o, Chi. 
Ko-Z'Airc Inc. Bed 4)ak, la. 
Lcctrirt»> ers Inc. ."S.^ . 

^laiiiiiiigton Mills liic, Salem. ."N.J. 
Modern F(»o*I Proces- 4'i», Itridgctnii, N.J, 
.N>o-lciic Laliitriitorie- Lttl., N.^ . 
Olga Co, L.A. 

Pacific t^oast Packers Ctd. "Sew \\ r^t miii^^ter, B. 4 . 
P«'ar>on Ph.irinacal 4!o. N.^. 
Peerless iMattres<; 4!ti, kevington, N. 4.. 
Hai>h-^Iey<*rlio(r 4^0, Pliila. 

it4»4'kw<Mid Co, s. r. 

'I'lie Simoiii/. i'.tt, 4'lii. 

Sk in iier Pel ton Inc, 4 .li i. 

Stoneentter Mills 47orp. N . 

St4ir m ^\ iiido w»i of A I nniiiiii iii I lu*, B a> einia, 4 K 
'I lie llerliert Hosiery 4.'o, Norriotown, Pa. 
>l( r ^< 4 o, 4.lii. 



^ iilecards 

Stitching inachine il i> 

Pianos 

Blatz hccr 

ll-lt cough drop!i 

Hair dye 

Jo> en iic metal furniture 
Hr«*wcry 

**Accent''* f oo<l &easoniiig 

"Swecl SInnihcr" Texlite inai tre:<:ses 

Celatin dr-scrts and piiddMig<> 

V^'iiiter air coiMlitionero 

Flee trie hiankcts 

I lar^l surface flo*»r co\ eriiigs 

"Tliriv tlog anil cat food 

**<Hga" liiiderg.iriiients 

Filiiia»i|iie Facial 

"Kreiiie W'liipt** sal. id dres-iiig 

Kiind« ehli»ropli> I t ah lets 

Matt re-** niaiuif at tnrer 

Shirts 

4!|ioeolale eandy 

All ''SiiiHiiiiz** products 

**Silii>«x" earphone ;i:t :icliiiiciit for t> 
Fahi ics 

4r4>nthin:itioii w iinlo%\ s and ilooi'o 
Men's Arg}lc ho-i*'ry 
Soup mives 



Bresiiick ^"(^ Solomont. Boston 

Fred \('ittner, N.^ . 

Anderson, I)a> is K Platte, N.V. 

\N illiaiii II. ^Willtraull tV. 4*o, N.V. 

Chamhers & ^\ iswell Inc, It^i^ton 

4;ecil .X Prcshrey, N.^ . 

Gray & Rogers, Phila. 

Ilofrniaii ^"(^ ^ ork, Milwaukee 

BBD&O, 4:hi. 

Ho> lie, Na<>h> ille 

^laurice Lionel Hirscli Co, St. I.. 
Kaiiglianiiiier 4.V Assoc, 4>iiialia 

alter Weir Ine, N.^'. 
^\ ayne, Pliila. 
Lainh & Keen Inc, Phila. 
t>*Hricii X Borraiice, N.V. 
J. ^\ alter Thoiiips«»n 4^o. I, .A. 
4>*Bricn. Vaiieoii> cr, 11-4'. 
Harry B. 4 olieii, N.^ . 
Piedmont, Salishury , N.4!. 
J . M. ktirii 4*o 1 lie, Phil a. 
Plfitt-Forhes, S.F. 
SS4.\B, N.^. 
tfonrf aiii-4!ohh, t!lii. 

Alfred J. Sillierstciii, Bert 4;old<-niitli Inc, N.V. 
Ilot^rirtl Swiiik, Marion, 4>. 
John l.at 4*rdii, Phila. 
W . i^^ \ 4;rllcr, Clu. 





BE OUTDRAWS 'EM ALL! 



...He's done it year in 
and year out on radio, 



D 
O 
O 
O 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 




RADIO 
SALES 



o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 



movie screens, records and 
personal appearance tours. Now Gene Autry, 
greatest cowboy of them all, brings his phenomenal 
drawing power to television! 

He's got a sure-fire show.* First film series made 
expressly for TV by a top Western movie star, it's 
loaded with action . . . features Gene and his horse 
Champion, Pat Buttram, Sheila Ryan, the Cass 
County Boys and all the Autry hands. 

In the words of Variety: "Autry indicates that he 
can hold his own on video. He's transplanted his 
screen personality to this medium in a manner 
that will continue to hold a high degree of favor." 
Neiv York Daily News: "Typical Autry entertain- 
ment, a compound of action and good humor." 
The New York Times: "Snappy horse opera." 

Want to put your brand on it? Just call your 
nearest Radio Sales representative. He'll give you 
complete information — and tell you whether it's 
still available in your area. 



*A cns-TV Syndicated Film series of halt-liour Wcslern lilms, each a complete 
drama. Uepresented exclusively by Radio Sales -New York, Chicago, San 
f'rancisco, Detroit, Memphis, Los Angeles. 
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Television's TOP Sales 
Opportunity 

WILMINGTON ^ 

—first in income per 
family among all U.S 
metropolitan centers 
of 100,000 or over 

^'^^es Management 
J950 Survey of 
Buying Power. 

Hiahest pet 
'^'^'^ Tany state, 
S Census 



The only 
Television station in 
Delaware — it delivers 
you this buying 
audience. 

If you're on Television — 

WDEL-TV 

IS o must. 



Represented by 

ROBERT MEEKER 

Associates 
New York San Francisco 

Los Angeles Chicago 




Hohcrt Brenner 

Director of advertising and merchandising 
B. T. Babbitt, Inc., N. Y. 



"We began using radio on a eonsiiiteut has!? 14 jears ago. ' 

This statement h\ Rolicrl Brenner, director of advertising and 
merchandising for the B. T. Babhitt Conipanx. is more than a pass- 
ing remark. It is probably no coincidence that he himself joined 
the company 14 years ago. 

"\W have found radio our best bet for ad\ ertising.' says Brenner. 

His offi<"e reflects his radio-consciousness. A |)ortable radio sits 
behind him; a network area ma|) hangs from one office wall. "\\e 
>\'ant to ajipeal to the housewife at her housework, and radio does 
this eflectively for us. " 

Brenner isn't a dabbler in radio. It's big business at Babbitt. 
The company sponsors two daytime shows. David Uarum on NBC 
and Nona From Nowhere on CBS. In one form or another. Babbitt 
as been selling with David Uarum for 14 years, and today the show 
is aired over 5o stations Mondays through Fridays. 11:45-12 noon. 
Nona From Nowhere, new this year, is on 149 stations. Mondays 
through Fridays. 3:00-3 '.IS [).in. The total cost of the two programs 
is about l?3(),000 weekl\. Ihe company also uses a limited number 
of scattered announcements. 

All in all. i^renner nou de\oles <!0'( of his ad budget to radio. 
(Last sear it was 75'(.l It's estimated that he has a total annual 
budget of $;2.500.000. For 1049. total sales for Babbitt amounted 
to $16.;!(i7.3()(). about -SSOOJtOO mor,> than 1948. Sales have in- 
creased steadily since 1940. when they amounted to $5,596,998. 

When Bob Brenner first came to Babbitt as advertising manager 
there \Nas onl\ one emplo\ee in the (le|)artment. Toda\ there are 
14. Previously, be \Norked for Standard Oil Company of iNew Jerse\ 
as assistant advertising manager; for General Motors in their 'Vew 
York o(ficc>. He also did free-lamc advertising and writing. 

Bob is considered an ex|)ert on premiums, constantly uses them 
in all his advertising. Results have been amazing. When the 114- 
) ear-old company made a two- week silk sto<'king offer, "orders 
for 100.000 dozen })aiis of silk stockings poured into m\ office, " 
said Breimer, "in 15 \Norking days." 

Bob spends lO' < of his lime traveling, docs much of his own sta- 
tion relations work. His is a familiar face to station managers. 
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iVcM? devclopmctHs on SPODJSOK stories 



See; "Tips to a news sponsor' 

Issue: 19 June 1950, p. 30 

Subject! News programing 



Teinj)«)-tiirp (if news jirogriiming rises as we j)ass from a colfl war 
to a hot one. 

SPONSOR desK-rihed, in "Tips to a np\\s sj)onsor," llie trend toward 
news-j)rogrnni listening hrouglit on by tlie cold war. Now again, 
news listening junijis ahead due large!) to the war in Korea; and 
news Sj>onsorshij) jjicks up j)roportionatel) . All the networks and 
stations around the eonntry indicate increased activity. 

According to ABC, a re<'ent f^ulse surve) in the New York area 
found that 16 out of \i> news or eonnnentary programs had ad- 
vanced. The 18 had an over-all average of 3.0 in July compared to 
2.6 for June. Walter W'inchell was first among all jirograms. Drew 
Pearson's rating at 6:00 p.m. went from 5.7 in June to 6.6 in July. 

CBS, in its all-out elTori. claims that at least 6.50 people contribute 
to each CBS workl news rounduj). It has added new programs, snch 
as } oil and World Trouble Spots which began 21 Angnst. 

Rhodes Pharmacal Company recently signed Gabriel Heatter for a 
Sunday 9:30 p.m. EDT news program over the Mutual network. 
ABC is editing antl rebroadcasting the highlights of each day's 
United Nations meeting. These are schedided for an indefinite 
period. NBC is currently airing Public Affairs, a series of discus- 
sions about national defe^ise. 

Local stations also report increased interest in and sales of news 
programs. For exam|)le, KJR in Seattle added two major news 
strips, sold them within three weeks. Its most recent sale, the 6:00 
p.m. dinner edition of the news with Dick Keplinger, was sold to the 
Shell Oil Company on a 52-week basis. The other sale was A Peek 
Over the Back Fences of the Jf'orld with Sheelah Carter, sold to the 
Lincoln First Federal Savings and Loan Comj)an> of Seattle. 

Stations like WDRC in Hartford promote their news programing, 
use tie-ins on other news programs, spots, and co-op plugs. WNAX 
in Yankton used a free Korean map offer to its listeners. In a little 
ever two weeks the printing order of 35,000 maj)s had been virtually 
exhausted. 



See: 

Issue: 

Subject: 



"Seward's folly: 1950' 
5 June 1950, p. 28 
Radio in Alaska 



There's been no sleeping during the long northern nights for the 
Alaska Broadcasting System. 

In "Seward's folly: 1950," spOiNSOR reported the mounting inter- 
est of national advertisers in Alaskan radio. Now. the ABS an- 
nounces five more national spot contracts: Pillsbury. Budweiser, 
Nucoa, Carnation, and Pan American World Airways. 

Pillsbury has contracted for a 15-minute world newscast every 
Sunday on three of the northern gronp stations. Budweiser is 
scheduled to nse one-minute spot announcements on all stations be- 
ginning 2 October. Carnation has contracted for one-minute spot 
announcements for 22 weeks on all stations. 

Best Foods' Nucoa has extended their contract from August, 1950. 
through 31 June, 1951 on all the ABS stations. Pan American World 
Airways has renewed its 15-minute newscast on five days a week to 
run through 20 July, 1951. 



In This 
Prosperous 




BMB Report No. 2 Shows 
WSPA With The Largest 
Audience Of Any Station 
In The Area! 

AND... This Hooper 
Report Shows How WSPA 
Dominates This Area! 



HOOPER RATING " Winter 1949 

8:00 AM - 12:00 N 63.2 

12:00 N .. 6:00 PM 53.6 

(Monday thru Friday) 
6:00 PM •• 10:00 PM . . 67.6 

(Sunday thru Saturday) 



GIVE YOUR SALES 
A POTENT PERMANENT HYPO 



Alft yOUft WARfS OVER 




Represented By: 

John Blair & Co. 
Harry E. Cummings 

Southeastern Representative 

Roger A. Shaffer 

Managing Director 
Guy Vaughan, Jr., Sales Manager 



CBS StQtha For The y 
Sportonbvrji'Gremv^Jfe 

f^^'"'* "■'■ fm 



5,000 Watts 
950 On Your Dial 
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MISTER PLUS 



LOOKS 
UNDER 
A WELCOME 
MAT 
AND 
FINDS A 
FRIENDLY 
KEY 



What set out to be the first full study of radio listening 
throughout Home Town America has become a measure 
of a welcome mat one-fourth the size of the entire U. S. 

Crossley, Inc., conducted 551,582 telephone-coinci- 
dental interviews in 116 cities in 42 states, 10 a.m. to 10 
p.m. on weekdays and 2 p.m. to 10 p.m. on weekends, 
for four consecutive weeks in April, 1950. 

The 116 cities were selected as precisely represent- 
ative of Mutual's 325 "solo" markets — each one served 
from within by one Mutual Network station alone, and 
from without by other stations. 

This research reveals overwhelming, continuous prefer- 
ence for Mutual ... a red carpet of a welcome mat whose 
dimensions are specified on the opposite page. A thorough 
analysis of its day by day texture — morning, afternoon 
and night — is yours for the asking. 

Big-city coverage is common to all networks. But the key 
to Home Town America, where 11,000,000 radio families 
live and spend and listen, awaits you under this mat. 
Here you are assured a heartier welcome than any other 
network or any other medium can possibly earn for you . . . 



the difference is Mutual! 




Share of audience^ day and night . . 



yiUTUAL 

i 

55% 




;>f5f/coM^ iveicofML. kveicoN^^ y^wf/coMt 



NETX 

16% 




NETY 

15% 




W£L(. 



dependent 
9% 




I 



NETZ 

5% 




IV£U 



TV? Exactly one-tenth of one per cent of all respondents reported any television listening. 



The Mutual Broadcasting System 
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NEW YORK 

BOSTON 

CHICAGO 

DETROIT 

SAN FRANCISCO 

ATLANTA 

HOLLYWOOD 



GIRL MAKES SURE STORE STOCKS PRODUCT WAVZ ADVERTISES. MERCHANDISING BOOST FOR SPONSOR VARIES WITH STATION 

lerctiandisiiig is like fingerprints 

There's no staiiclarcl for the aiiioiiiit or kind (he 

advertiser gets from media, whether hroadeast or printed 



^■MlHPM Sunie do and some don't, 
^'^itiljiilir Some do a great deal of it 
— others very little. And a thousand 
variations in between. 

We're talking about radio station 
merchandising for sponsors. 

Merchandising by media on behalf 
of advertisers began with newspapers, 
then spread to magazines. When radio 
came along, many advertisers were al- 



ready conditioned to the idea of media 
expanding their activities into whole- 
sale and retail selling operations. 

Actually, merchandising by media 
just grew without plan; proof of this 
is the complete lack of uniformity of 
services offered by printed and broad- 
cast media. Advertisers and their agen- 



An article on merchandising dealing with spe- 
cific station services will appear in next issue. 



cies themselves are at odds over what 
is '"normaF" in the way of merchandis- 
ing help. 

Part of this confusion arises Irom 
the failure to recognize the distinction 
between merchandising a product in 
retail stores and promoting the station 
and its programs. The first is strictly 
a direct product-push at the retail lev- 
el; the second is an advertising pro- 
motion to build up circulation or audi- 
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Pro-Merchandising 



StlWi'lf of station merchandising revealed disagree- 
ments galore. But several oft-repeated opinions stood out pro and con. 

Pro-^lerehamlisin tf 

f . Small advertisers need distribution, primarily. Merchandising convinces 
retailers "something's doing," makes them stock the product. 

2. Advertising is only "half" the job; merchandising is the other half. There's 
no point In convincing consumers if retailers haven't the goods to sell. 

3. Merchandising gives less-preferred stations a bargaining weapon, allow- 
ing them to trade more services for less power or audience. 

J, By conscientious merchandising, a station can build a valuable reputation 
for cooperating with national advertisers. This pays off in more billings. 

5. Properly handled, merchandising gives local retailers a friendly aware- 
ness of the station, may lead to more business. 



Auti -iff c* t'cf i cf ti cl i .s- i ii y 

J, Money spent by stations on heavy merchandising tends to come out of 
higher rates. There is no such thing as a "free lunch." 

2. Audience promotion is broadcasting's proper function. Merchandising is 
another kind of selling — which should be done by the sponsor himself. 

tf. Stations find it hard to know where to draw a line on merchandising 
requests. Some advertisers want too much; some very little. 

I, A great deal of merchandising service is mere lip-service and 
puffery. 

Most advertisers buy a station for its audience, consider merchandising 
as a "bonus," no more. 

makes no specific recommendation except that stations keep 
local wholesalers and retailers abreast of current campaigns in their specific 
fields. Additional help is a matter between station and advertiser. 



eiicp. By the fii»l definition, merchan- 
flisiiif; includes window disjdays of llie 
jjioduct, slack cards. j)o.st cards and 
letters to distril)utors and dealers — 
anything that ties in directly with fea- 
turing the product on retail shelves. 
Stati<)n and jjrograin jn'omolion aims, 
on llie other hand, at corralling more 
loyal listeners. 

-SPONSOR has just surveyed scores of 
station managers, adxertising agency 
executives, and advertisers in its (|uesl 
for Common denominators in the com- 
plex merchandising picture. It found 
sound reasons for and against mer- 
chandising as it is heing done today. 
Inevitahly. the nature of each birdV- 
c\e view depended mainly on whose 
"tree* the viewer looked from, and 
how high up he was on it. 

Adveitisers and llieir agencies, con- 
<'eiiied as they an\ with all media, are 
prone to match radio merchandising 
serx ices against those j>rovided hy the 
j>rinled media. Rather than ignon; 
hroach-asi advertising's <-ompclitors. 
SPONSOR feels that a straightforward, 
fac tual reporting of jjrinled-media mer- 
chandising adds p(M"s])ective to Cfnisid- 



eration of similar radio practices. Es- 
sentially the findings are the same for 
all media: each is a crazy-quilt of non- 
conformity. 

Neither the Bureau of Advertising of 
the ANPA. nor the Magazine Advertis- 
ing Bureau are able to shed much light 
on what their members are doing. Cer- 
tainly there is no j)olicy on merchan- 
dising; each member publication sets 
up its o\m standards. I^adio organi- 
zations are equally noii-Connnitlal on 
merchandising services. 

The discreet silence of media asso- 
ciations is echoed hy their counterparts 
in the advertising field. The Associa- 
tion of iVational Advertisers has not 
discussed the subject at least for sev- 
eral years; has no general rules. Nei- 
ther has the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, flowever, the 
A AAA has a statement of jjractices 
which its members are advised to use 
when dealing with newspapers. 

Says the AAAA : "An agency may 
j>roj)erly accept any amount or kind of 
mcrcliandising cooperation a lunvspa- 
jjpr volunteers. Howexer. it should not 
demand or encourage free services that 



Ag'oucies-Aelvertij*ers 

"Station merchandising is certainly an im- 
portant factor in timehuying, though it is 
not a requisite. Letters to the trade on what 
the advertisers are going to do radio-uise 
should be expected from the radio stations; 
store displays, etc., are appreciated {nat- 
urally). So far as we are concerned, sta- 
tions have done a very excellent merchan- 
dising job. They will bend over backwards 
to try and help you; very few will turn 
down reasonable merchandising requests." 

Head Tiniebuyer — 
I^ar};*' advertising agency 

i 

"Merchandising is certainly taken into con- 
sideration when buying time. Many stations, 
for example, have merchandising plans with 
food markets. When you ivant to make sure 
that your brand is going to get notice and 
preference on shelves, it's only good sense 
to put your advertising on these stations." 

Tiniebuyer — 
IVIediuni->.iz»'d advertising agency 

the case of our company tee have a 
small sales force and can't get around so 
easily to find out how effective our radio 
advertising is. In one market we found out 
after a campaign, that we only had 25% 
distribution. The campaign flopped, of 
course, and I had to fight to keep that sta- 
tion on our schedule." 

Advertising manager — 
Ivarge margarine manufacturer 

"/Te do our part to encourage the stations 
to merchandise, though generally speaking 
the main burden rests on the stations, ff'e 
supply them with suggestions on newspaper 
ads, publicity stories, house organs, bill- 
boards, car cards, commercials, letters to 
dealers, window and counter displays." 

Tiniebuyer — 
Large advertising agency 

"/ think a lot of stations could do lots more 
in bringing buying power to the fore by 
proper merchandising. U'LW, Cincinnati, 
by its extensive operations, has done an out- 
standing job in this respect." 

Tiniebuyer — 
Alediuni-sized agency 

Siations 

"Speaking generally, I would say that any 
station can profit by a sound merchandising 
plan, scaled in proportion to the facilities 
of the station and its market. Whatever ser- 
vice is offered must be delivered in full and 
must be in proportion to the cost of the ad- 
vertising sold." 

Genera! manager — 
5.000-wattcr, Northeast 

"The easiest thing for a timebuyer to do is to 
buy high Hoopers. Hut they don't encourage 
the retailer to display the product properly 
or push it. A call from, or a direct mail 
contact hy, the Merchandising Department 
of a station will do a great deal more to- 
ward selling the product ultimately than 
anything else that can he done in connec- 
tion with buying radio time." 

(Jencral manager — 
.'>,OOO.watter, Midwest 



Anti-Merchandising 

Ag'eiicies-Aclvertisers 

''The trouble with merchandising is that 
some advertisers and agencies want lots of it 
ami others don't much care. The advertisers 
who get merchandising are adding costs to 
the station's overhead. And these additional 
costs will eventually be reflected in higher 
rates for all advertisers, whether or not they 
use the merchandising services. In efject, 
this amounts to .special treatment for one 
segment of advertisers at expense of all." 

V'i»'f-prf?.idoiit — 
Mediiiin-sized advorti>iiiK agency 

"It'e would rather have a station put their 
money into audience-building promotion, 
rather than merchandising. /Te have a 100- 
man sales force and have had 100% distri- 
bution- for quite a while. It's fine if the sta- 
tion wants to send out mailings to retailers, 
especially if there is a special gimmick pro- 
motion going on. As for calling on dealers, 
we find it doesn't mean very much for us." 

Advertising manager — 
Large drug nianiifacturer 

Stations 

"/ am of the opinion that our station is in 
the broadcasting business, and that it is not 
our job to get distribution, set up point-of- 
purchase displays, nor do anything that is 
actually foreign to the broadcasting of pro- 
grams and/or announcements. Of course, a 
small amount of merchandising is not bad, 
but once you start, it is hard to stop. The 
advertiser demands more — pits one station 
against another, and I have known of cases 
in competitive markets tvhere the stations 
actually spent much more merchandising 
products than they received from the adver- 
tising schedule." 

General manager — 
250-watter, Middle-Atlantic state 

"Broadcasters are in the business of broad- 
casting. They should stick to it. If a sta- 
I tion wants to set up a merchandising serv- 
ice as such, it might be done; but the ad- 
vertisers should be charged for services 
I rendered — outside of those which are purely 
broadcasting." 

Promotion director — 
50,000-watter, INIiddlo-Atlantic state 

"A station that indulges in merchandising 
help is demeaning its own medium. Its 
proper function is to provide an audience 
and to do this it should promote its audi- 
ence through programing. Merchandising 
is a different means of selling and has no 
real connection with radio adverti.sing. W^hy 
should radio compete with itself?" 

Station manager — 
50,000-watter, Northeast 

"/ think that a station's efforts with the 
trade are largely wasted and not efficient. 
I feel that they are at best simply a gesture 
to the client. The idea is that futile ges- 
i tures cost money and will weaken our real 
and essential job of audience promotion. 
H e spend $40,000 a rear on audience pro- 
motion." 

Hiisiness manager — 
oO.OOO-watter, Sonth 




Newspaper supplements, radio, magazines all merchandise advertiser's products with posters 



are not a proper function of newspa- 
pers or are in excess of what is gen- 
erally regarded by newspapers as prop- 
er service to the advertiser, 

"Merchandising costs unfairly shift- 
ed to publishers have a tendency to in- 
crease rates for all advertisers, whether 
they use such services or not." 

In all fairness, radio and TV should 
be included in this dictum to advertis- 
ing agencies. Even if this were done, 
the question of what is "generally re- 
garded as proper" is exactly the point 
of the whole controversy. Some adver- 
tisers feel that radio is not doing 
enough for them in a merchandising 
way. They base this on what they be- 
lieve the printed media are doing. Al- 
though radio practices have not yet 
been exhaustively examined and each 
station's activities plotted, the broad- 
cast medium appears to offer about as 
much as the printed media, no more, 
no less. 

Of the 1,781 daily newspapers pub- 
lished in the United States, the 1950 
Yearbook of Editor tC" Publisher lists 
only 710 as offering merchandising 
aid. The batting average of radio sta- 
tions is apparently as good. 

What do newspaper services consist 
of? Deutsch & Shea, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, made a survey sev- 



eral years ago of daily papers in Cj^ies 
of 50,000 persons and over. Of the 
377 papers who answered their query, 
some 80% said they wrote letters to 
distributors and dealers, informing 
them of advertising campaigns. Other 
services, in order of popularity, were: 
(1) providing an advertiser's sales 
force with dealer names; (2 1 giving 
market data; (3) making personal 
calls on dealers and distributors; (4) 
supplying mat service to retailers; (5) 
preparing local trade surveys: (6) dis- 
tributing advertisers' sales promotion 
material to outlets; (7) providing win- 
dow display space for products; (8) 
setting up displays in retail stores; and 
(9) creating sales promotion material. 
Indicative of how the number of pa- 
pers performing all these services trails 
off at the end of the list is the fact that 
only 17% of the respondents created 
and produced sales promotion materi- 
al: only 18% set up retail displays. 

Although 62% of the 377 papers 
covered in the Deutscli & Shea survey 
do not specify a minimum space con- 
tract for advertisers to benefit from 
merchandising, comments from indi- 
vidual papers all agreed : the amount 
of advertising placed definitely deter- 
mines how much help an advertiser gets. 
{I^lease turn to page 661 
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COUNTY DEALERS GET ADVANCE PUBLICITY DOPE FROM MILLING DIV. HEAD PAUL RAY ON RADIO SALUTE TO THEIR AREA 

Douoiov knows ilie farmer 

Wiseoiisin foofi mills boom with radio In ex|»erimciital stages: 
now it*s fnii speed ahead nsing' mereliandisahle programs 



i 




A farmer doesn t change 
his feed hrand lightly. 
It takes a lot more than ordi- 
nary selling to get him to switch to a 
new hrand; his choice of feeds is a 
major si'lling factor in the health), 
speedy growth of his livestock and 
|><)uhry. for quick fattening means ex- 
tra dollars in his jjockel. He Avon'l 
jeopardize his earnings by impulses. 
Thai's why Midwestern feed dealers 



Doughhoy had used some radio he- 
fore, along with newspapers and re- 
gional farm journals. That was almost 
ine\ itahle. Ueason : President K. J. 
Cashnian was advertising manager for 
Hormel before he took over the small 
Doughboy operation in he 
sparkplugged the original Spam and 
other famous campaigns. At Dough- 
boy, he was eager to try a medium that 



could excite people about his products. 

Co-owner W. J. McNally. who heads 
WTCN. Minneapolis, knew radio in- 
side out. Paul Ra\, \ice president in 
charge of the Milling Division, and 
still in his early thirties, came up 
through the Doughboy ranks. These 
men all knew that farm families spend 
more time with radio than with an\ 
other form of eiilerlaiiinient. 



are rnlibnig tlieir eyes 
room growth of Doughhoy feeds. 



th 



at ll 



le niusli- 



lliree )("ars, the Milling Division of 
Doughbo) Industries. \ew Richmond, 
Wisconsin, has more than doubled its 
business. It has tripled its field force 
and e\])andcd its dealer outlets (which 
( o\ ered only Wisconsin ) to Minnesota, 
Iowa, Illinois, and upper Michigan. 
Husincss this )ear is already running 
rt2' '< ahead of last )'ear s record. 

1 his sudden surge followed the corn- 
pan) s decision to concentrate its ma- 
jor \97^i) ad\ertising budget in radio. 
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Publicity streamers such as these brighten the windows of Doughboy feed outlets. Musical programs with 

listen to 



THE TOWN HALL DOUGHBOYS 

.xeMiiii van 

EVERY DAY MON.THRU SAT., 12:15-12:30 P.M. WBAY\:^il 



The F\ne$.\ Feeds in f/ie Finesf Bogs 




PREMIUM FEEDS, 



SPONSOR 




New Richmond, Wisconsin 



Energetic E. J. Cashman, Doughboy president, keeps eye on shows Modern, highly mechanized feed plant erected in 1947 serves five states 



When Cashman came to Doughboy 
in 1935, he worked on the theory that 
in many important respects, '"farmers 
like the same things city people like. 
If clean, modern, convenient!)' ar- 
ranged stores appeal to city people, 
farmers, too, will buy more goods in 
pleasant surroundings." 

He began to helji operators set up 
model feed and farm suppl) stores. 
The dealers owned them, but were 
helped and advised by Doughboj mer- 
chandising experts. Today, there aro 
500 such model stores in the five states 
where the company has distribution. 

The company emplojed 40 jjeople 
when Cashman took over in 1935. Its 
sales area comprised the few counties 
immediatel) adjacent to New Rich- 
mond. The Milling Division (feeds 
alone) now employs about 200. The 
company has expanded its interests to 
include such diverse j)roduct£ as in- 
flated plastic toys (which get a radio 
boost as needed) and a printing plant. 

World War II made farmers every- 
where more conscious of what can be 
done by tackling feeding problems sci- 
entifically. In earlier years, it took up 
to two years to fatten a hog for market. 



Now it had to be done in six months, 
or the farmer stands to lose money. 
Doughboy, after the war, was prepared 
to go full steam ahead with a campaign 
to popularize scientific feed concen- 
trates. 

Hostilities ended. Cashman and his 
associates prepared to expand their 
feed outlets. They first tried announce- 
ments. These were efTective in backing 
up the company's salesmen in the role 
of feed experts instead of mere feed 
peddlers. But progressive farmers were 
begimiing to rely more and more on 
farm nev\s and market reports as aids 
in doing business. Almost ever) sta- 
tion with an important segment of farm 
listeners had one or more such sessions 
on tlie air. 

About three years ago the Dough- 
boy strategists decided to allocate ad- 
ditional advertising dollars for five- 
minute news and market reports on 
various stations, including nine of the 
Wisconsin Network. The Wisconsin net 
programs were on Mondays, Wednes- 
days, and Fridays. 

Previously, the announcements had 
made themselves felt; but the five-min- 
ute programs aimed directly at farm- 



ers hit the bullseye. \hey were easier 
to sell to dealers, too. uhen salesmen 
solicited new accounts. Sales contin- 
ued to climb swiftl\ . 

Karl) last spring, Cashman and Ra) 
took careful stock of what they had 
learned about radio s role in selling 
Doughboy feeds. The) knew it was 
a potent factor. Not only had their 
salesmen discovered this from talking 
to farmers directly ; feed merchants 
were impressed, and the) are the back- 
bone of a manufacturer's prosperity. 

The Doughboy ad council came to a 
major conclusion: they should have 
programs that lent themselves to a 
greater degree of exploitation, and 
were therefore easier to sell to dealers 
than the shows they had been using. 
They also decided that 15-minute or 
longer programs would give them more 
time to tell the Doughboy story of sci- 
entific feeding. 

This decision tied in perfectly with 
the Cashman penchant for vigorous 
merchandising I he's a stickler for the 
little things that add up to better sell- 
ing). He discovered that the standard- 
st)'le Doughboy posters in feed stores 
{Please turn to page 46) 



ural flavor counterpoint company's farm service programs. Doughboy furnishes all point-of-sale material KXEL's McGinnis does Doughboy Journals 




BREAKFAST SYMPHONY 

&00.6:15 A.M. 

WKOW 




CBS 




DINNER CONCERT 

12.-00-12:15 P.M. 

11^ WKOW 

CBS 



EVERY DAY MON. THRU FRI. 
^{SSfMJlii PREMIUM FEEDS New Richmond, Wisconsin 



Ihe Finast Feeds In The finojf Bags 
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RADIO DIRECTOR: dreaming up a new program while perched in hts own ivory tower TiMEBUYER: this is one of the younger specimens of the'P«"' 

What mmn think of ai^eiide; 



PART TWO 



OF A 2-PART STORY 



I trust them as I would my eompaiiy lawyer,'' ■ 

said one; then he took off his velvet ^ioves 



riie advertising agency ex- 
eeiitive with a glass in one 
hand and a golf chdj in the other is 
lapiflly joining tlie traveling medicini"- 
oil hawker and the six-gun-toting cow- 
hoy on the list of vanishing Anierieans. 
Hucksters, if many ever existed out- 
side Fredric Wakernan's imaginings, 
cire the rarity today. 

That's the verdict of advertisers who 
were asked to tell st'O.NsoR their key 
gripes against agencies. Almost all of 
ihe executives in the 1.5 large and ine- 
diuin-sized comijanies surveyed (iref- 
aced criticism of agencies v\ith eiithiis- 
iasti<- j»raise for their o\ei-all (lerform- 
ance and intejiritv. 



Rut, with e(|ual fervor, advertisers 
lit into agencies for: (1) their failure 
to equip account executives with hroad 
enough sales and media experience: 
l2l the suspe<'ted weakness of some 
agency timehuyiiig departments: l3l 
the agency's tendency to ease up in its 
production of fresh ideas once a radio 
or TV show is safely underway; (4) 
ivory-tower thinking about radio or 
\ V shows designed to reach a nias=. 
market; (5) the agency's failure to de- 
veloj) adc(|uatc merchandising services 
to push the sponsor's product and his 
programs) ; (01 the agency's teiulene\ 
to |)usli whatever medium it is best scl 
lip to handle, whether it's the one best 



for the product or not: [1) the agen- 
cy's unceasing (and frequently irritat- 
ing) drive to get the client to spend 
more advertising dollars. 

In its last issue. SI'O.X'SOR gave 15 
representative medium and large-sized 
agencies a chance to let their hair 
down (anonymously! about sponsors 
("What agencies would tell clients . . . 
if they dared" I. This article, designed 
to tell the other side of the story, is 
based on confidential interviews with 
advertising managers: and on letters 
written to siMixsoil in reply to last is- 
sue's article. 

Purpose of all this blooddettiiig : to 
give executives on both sides of the 
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SPONSOR 



hoosing radio stations ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 



he wouldn't have to flee before a client's wrath if he Itnew radio 



fence new insight into mutual prob- 
lems: to remind sponsor-firm and 
agency personnel about old principles 
of advertising teamwork which may 
tend to get obscured in the day-to-day 
press of work. 

The great majority of advertisers 
quizzed stressed the role of the account 
executive in satisfactory agency-client 
relationships. Said one hard-bitten, 
outspokenly critical advertising man- 
ager in a firm with a million-dollar 
budget: "I went through three account 
men till I got one that was any good. 
Even a top-notch agency may give you 
poor service unless you have the right 
account executive supervising work on 
your radio or T\ show." 

What makes an account man bad? 
Sponsors' answers range from limita- 
tions in the account executive s career 
background to criticisms of his char- 
acter. 

One young advertising manager, 
who had worked up the hard way, con- 
trasted his personal background with 
that of many agency account men. '"1 
was a salesman on the road right after 
(Please turn to page 59) 



These are hey sponsor crittcistns 
of advertisintf atfettcies 

• Many account executives lack sales sawy 

• Timebuying is left to inexperienced juniors when top men 
are tied up 

• Agency efforts ease up once client's show is safely launched 

• Some radio directors incline to professional pomposity, ivory- 
tower thinking 

• Agency merchandising services are weak 

• Agencies have "Don't rock the boat" attitude, reluctance 
to suggest necessary changes 

• It's a "survey" when an agency does it; only "hearsay" when 
the client gathers opinion informally 

• Agencies push too hard to up billings 
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Ill piet on the union front 

There'll lie talent, iiiakeiip and wardrobe, 

and scenic contracts ne$>'otiated this fall 
lint don*t worry, the approach is realistic 



i\Io?t T\ unions have 
^ '^*k^ l>peii realrstic in their 
approach to the medium. 

Thev have heen realistic, by and 
large, in their agreement on wage 
stales which have permitted the ma- 
jority of stations to develop satisfac- 
torily and edge into the black. 

The fact that three lATSE (Interna- 
tional Association of Theatrical Stage 
Rni])loyees) unions — Stage Hands, 
W ardroi>e Mistresses and Makeu]) Men 
in addition to the I nited Scenic 
Artists of America, and four talent 
(performers) unions, will be negotiat- 
ing new agreements with the networks 
this fall has given some advertisers 
uneasy moments. They're fearful that 
the normall) rising ]3rograni costs of 
television may he last accelerated h\ 
higher union wages. 

Increased union s<'ales are a distinct 
]3rohability in some categories. This 
will not necessarily increase program 
costs in every case. There is, in fact, 
no certainty that it will significantly 



increase costs to the sponsor in the 
overall picture. 

Reports that all unions fear a wage 
freeze by the government, and are out 
to get all they can before the freeze 
damps down, have developed some 
sponsor uneasiness. They've been 
helped along by leaks concerning de- 
mands to he made. This despite the 
fact that anybody who knows anything 
at all about union-management nego- 
tiations over wages and working con- 
ditions knows that the real offers and 
demands don't come until after weeks 
of lusty sparring. TV networks and 
unions are no exception to this time- 
honored system. 

One ad manager who will spend a 
young fortune in network TV starting 
this fall asked SPONSOR: 

"Suppose the military situation 
forces up the cost of things like paint 
and wood that it takes to air my show. 
Then suppose labor costs zoom. Where 
d(j we stand?" 

This is sy mptomatic of the kind of 



alarm that can cause one advertiser to 
hesitate while a competitor walks away 
with a prize time slot. The competitor 
will have taken a closer look at the 
status of union wage negotiations. 

The wardrobe and makeup people, 
who handle costumes, makeup and 
hair dressing of actors, were organ- 
ized within the last year. The network 
contract which will probably be signed 
this fall will be their first. It will not 
necessarily mean an increase in total 
cost of programing, though there will 
be wage increases. This is because the 
salaries set will be minimunis. Under 
]iresent scales, some people already get 
more than such a minimum will call 
for. Only some 85 people will be cov- 
ered in these categories by September. 

Working conditions in almost all 
cases form an important part of union 
demands; wage demands up to a cer- 
tain ]Joint will often be traded for de- 
sired "conditions. " This makes it dif- 
ficult to predict the effect of possible 
{Please turn la pa^e 48) 



t). Makeup fechnicians recenfly organized, joined TV union family f 0. Scene painfers prepare NBC-TV sef (union designations, right) 





Some of the tin ions involvetl hi TV production 

I 
I 



I. 


Boom Operators— lATSE, IBEW. and NABET. 




7. 


Video Control Engineers— IBEW, lATSE, and NABET. 




2. 


Cameramen (and Asst.)— lATSE, IBEW. and NABET. 




8. 


Director — Radio and Television Directors' Guild, Screen 
tors' Guild. 


Direc- 


3. 


Dolly Operator— lATSE, IBEW, and NABET. 










4. 


Lighting Technician— lATSE, IBEW. and NABET. 




9. 


Makeup Men and Assistants — lATSE. 




S. 


Floor Manager— UOPWA. lATSE, and Radio and T 
Directors' Guild. 


elevision 


10. Property Men— lATSE; Scenic Artists— USAA. 

* Stations have contracts with only one union covering any one 


craft. 


6. 


Actors — AFRA, Actors Equity, Chorus Equity, Screen 
Guild, Screen Extras' Guild, AGVA. 


Actors' 


The unions listed cover staff men at different networks, with on 
union in each category working at CBS, the studio illustrated. 


ly one 



I 
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PETE DILEO'S ROPPOLOVILLE PHARMACY INCREASED ITS BUSINESS 400% VIA WJBO (BATON ROUGE) PROGRAM SCHEDULE 



.1 SPO\SOK roifiicftip 



Drug stores on the air 

Local inclopciiclents, big chains use radio/TV for low-cost 
sales job. In Peter Dileo's case store traffic jumped 1,000% 



~i F'eter Dileo, of Dileo's 
. ] Roppoloville Pliarinacy, 
Baton Hoiige. loves to give Easter par- 
ties for the kiddies. 

They've always heeii a \vho|J|)inf!; 
su(Tess. Hut in 1948 Pete added a new 
iiifiredient he decided to broadcast 
them over WJBO — and now customers 
arc flocking into his store from IdO 
luiles around. 

Each y(;ar now Pete uses radio for 
his parties and his day-in-da\ -out drug 
store business. East year he wrote the 
station: "Since we. opened our new 
store, gross sales have increased almost 
five times. We feel that your radio 
station has helped make this possible." 

Pete Dileo of Baton Houge i>i t\ pi- 
cal of the numerous druggists through- 
out the nation who are discovering the 
power of radio. A SI'()NS(j1{ survey, 
just iompleted, finds an awakening in- 
terest that augers heavier usage in the 
fall of ]950. 

The air is coming into prominence 
among retail druggi>ts for luanj rea- 
sons; ( 1 ) the sales elTort is improv- 



ing: (2) increased co-op advertising; 
l3) proofs of low-cost-per-thousand; 
(4 1 the example of key firms like 
\\algreen"s. People's, Rexall, Whe- 
lan's; (5) the snowballing use of TV. 

According to a recent report by the 
Broadcast Advertising Bureau of the 
National Association of Broadcasters, 
'"Drug manufacturers like Wliitehall, 
lilock. Emerson, i^orwich. and Ster- 
ling >pend about 14' < of their gross 
sales on advertising." But on the re- 
tail level the situation is vastly dififer- 
ent with an average of 1.2' '( for 
chains, and slightly lower for indepen- 
dents. 

Chains are. by far, the most aggres- 
sl\e merchandisers and promoters. A 
< hain's organization is usually impor- 
tant enough to conunand the attention 
of the drug manufacturers. The man- 
i!fa< turer will chip in plenty to adver- 
tise his product through the chain's 
name, ("urrent best examples are two 
hour-h)ng television shows on the I)u- 
Moiit network. Cavalcade of Slars and 
Cavalcade of Bamls. 



fioth were created as cooperative 
deals between drug manufacturers 
and retail chains throughout the TV 
listening areas; the Sfars a year ago 
last June, and the Bands the middle of 
January 19.50. Each show costs ap- 
proximately S18.000 a week, is han- 
dled through the Product Advertising 
Corporation. About 28 drug manu- 
facturers alternate sponsorship on the 
two. and share the total cost of each 
show (four participants per show). 
Latest figures from the PAC office in 
\ew York Cit\ indicate 19 drug 
chains totaling 2.117 stores in 20 ma- 
jor markets tieing in with the pro- 
grams. The largest chain in each area 
had first crack at such local tie-in. 

Whelan's, a typical particij)ant. af- 
fords a good example of how a chain 
blends into the Cavalcade programs. 
According to Axel Gudmand. live-wire 
advertising and sales promotion nran- 
ager, "Our $3,500 is all invested in 
five or six fdni strip commercials. We 
are allowed a half-minute before the 
(Please turn to page .>()| 
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?To"®i ADVERTISING ACTIVITY AROUND THE COUNTRY^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^" 




Hitch your neivscast to a star 



Yes, Willie WISH, the #1 Nevshoy in Indianapolis,i9 busy 
adding extra ne>vs programs to the daily schedule. 
He's advising you to hurry and join the list of accounts 
already anchored with news programs on WISH. 
Take a look at this list of accounts sponsoring news 
programs : 

Italian Swiss Colony Wine 
Kraft Southside Baking Co, 
Caseteria, Inc. 
Abels Auto Company 
Sterling Brewers, Inc. 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp. 
Geo. Weidemann Brewing Company 
Bruce Sa\ age Realty Company 
Frank Fehr Brewing Company 
For complete details on these extra news programs consult 
any Free & Peters Colonel. 



that powerful puller in Indianapolis . . . 





wjsh 



OF INDIANAPOLIS 

oKiiioied wiih AMERICAN BROADCASTING COMPANY 

GEORGE J. HIGGINS, Generol Monoger 
FREE & PETERS, Nolionol Repre$enlolive$ 




JANUARY THROUGH 
JUNE 1950 

ISSUED EVERY SIX MONTHS 



/\iitf»motU'e ami Lnhrieniits 



Co-op advertising 16 Jan. p. 3 1 
Cliarles Krwiii Wilson, General .Motors Corp., 

profile L'5 Fcl). p. 1 \ 

Tide Water Assoc. Oil Co.'s sportoaslin<i 

success . .... 13 Ffh. p. l.> 

Auto advertisers can do better 13 P"el). p. 2.1 

W. Alton Jones, Cities Service Co.. profile .... 13 .Mai. p. 16 

Donald W. Stewart, Texas Co., profile .. .5 June ]>. 16 
Automotive advertisers turnin" more to radio 

and TV ... 19 June p. 18 

Broadeastlny Problems nnd nevelopments 

Critique on co-op advertising 16 Jan. p. 34 

Lightning that talks, industry film 30 Jan. p. 37 

How to sell radio as effective medium 30 Jan. p. .56 

Factors contributing to increased use of spot 13 Feb. p. 36 
Will otit-of-bonie audience entitle stations to 

increased rates? 27 Feb. p. 38 

Radio abounds in awards of questionable 

value .... 27 Mar. p. 28 

What broadcasters think of i\AB 10 Apr. p. 26 

Tools of the trade for people in radio & TV 10 Apr. p. 34 

Radio rates: which way should they go? 24 .\pr. p. 28 

What organizations assist sponsors most 

eflfectively? ... 24 Apr. p. 36 

Foreign language listeners 8 May p. 23 

Summer doldrums a myth in Minneapolis 8 May p. 34 
Why sponsors should stay on tlie air in 

summer 8 May p. 44 

Clothiny 

Co-op advertising . . .. . 16 Jan. p. 34 

Ida Rosenthal, Maiden Form Brassiere Co., 

profile 8 May p. 20 

Lee Hats sales up in .Montgomery shift 5 June p. 26 

Furrier uses air 22 years without mentioning 

price . 5 June p. 42 

Robert Hall $1,500,000 air eflfort leads field 19 June p. 21 



CcJ!^c^s^.s• ffiiHf Offers 



Arc giveaways declining? 13 Mar. p. 38 

Local giveaways growing ... 10 Apr. p. 20 

Mail order pulls for KCVi Enterprises 22 iMav p. 28 

Social security pays oflf for .-ponsor- 19 June p. 38 

Ifriifis ffiifl Cosmetlvs 

Kesistab, antihistamine drug, click- 2 Jan. p. 18 
Norwich Pliannacal Co. sponsor- "The Fat 

Man" 16 Jan. p. 22 

Co-op advertising 16 Jan. p. 34 

Toni's new radio camapign 13 Mar. p. 18 

Lydia Pinkham's radio recipe . ... 27 Mar. p. 30 

Ammi-dent. picks radio 19 Jime p. 18 

Farm Kadlo 

The farmer wants to buy 27 Feb. p. 19 

Station farm service features .... 27 Mar. p. 6 
FoNvler McCormick, International Harvester 

Co., profile ... 27 .Mar. p. 16 

Farm tours promoted by WOW 22 May p. 42 

Fc»»el em el Bcvernges 

Leroy A. Van Bornel, Nat'l Dairy Products 

Corp., profile 2 Jan. p. 16 

How radio sold peaches in Cedar Rapids, 

Iowa 30 Jan. p. 43 

Radio credited with selling milk in San 

Francisco 30 Jan. p. 48 

Cliiquita expands use of hanana market . .. . 13 Feb. p. 20 
Tiimbo pudding cracks iN.Y. market with 

premium offer 27 F'eb. p. 22 

Radio's record coffee sales for Isbrandtsen 13 Mar. p. 28 

Cliiquita Banana on CBS-T\' 22 .May p. 22 

Maxwell House Coffee gets an airlift . 22 .May p. 32 

Harry Bennett Jr., Jelke Good Luck 

I'roducts, profile 19 June p. 16 



Commereiats eiiiel Snles Aids 



Singing conmiercials, hottest thing in radio 2 Jan. p. 26 
F'avorite commercials of T\' Critics Club re- 
vealed 2 Jan. p. 32 

How well does your TV commercial sell? . 16 Jan. p. 32 

Commercials with a plus . 30 Jan. p. 24 

T\' commercial demonstrated outside studio 13 Feb. p. 15 

T\' commercials that sell 13 Mar. p. 18 

The disk jockey's responsibility 13 Mar. p. 30 

How to ad lib T\ commercial for refrigerators 5 June p. 42 

Confections eiiiel Soft DrltiUs 

Walter S. Mack Jr., Pepsi-Cola Co., profile 16 Jan. p. 16 

"Life With Luigi." Wrigley package on CBS 16 Jan. p. 22 

Soft drink leadership study 27 Feb. p. 17 

How Grapette grew; half million for spot 

radio helped . S.May p. 28 

Peter Paul's newscast advertising 5 June p. 17 



Iiisiireiiice aiief Fiiieiiice 



Louisville Savings and Loan .\ssn. credits 

radio with growth ... 2 Jan. p. 28 

I'rudential's radio success . 30 Jan. p. -52 

Leroy A. Lincoln, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance, profile 24 .\pr. p. 12 

Prudential Life's Jack Berch pulls enormous 

mail 24 Apr. p. 34 

-Ma-isaehnsetts Insurance Company sells safety 24 Apr. p. 35 

i}llsveHuneous Products and Services 

Railroads need better radio . 2 Jan. j). 30 

.\irline use of broadcast advertising 16 Jan. j). 28 

U.S. Steel's ad budget goes to win friends 13 .Mar. p. 24 

Foreign language listener- are loyal . 27 Mar. j). 24 

Lewis 11. Brown, Johns-Manville Corp.. profile 10 Apr. p. 18 

Intercollegiate Broadca-ting System function 10 Apr. p. 20 

Moore Paints' seasonal network show pays off 10 .\pr. p. 32 



BINDERS are available to accommodate six-month supply of issues indexed. Cost is $4.00 per binder. 
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Magazine.'- on the air 


24 


.\pr. 


I)- 


1 1 
1 f 


"Housewives" F'rotective League" sells women 


24 


.Apr, 


P- 


1 o 


Ouaker Kugs spends entire liudget on Itroad- 










casting and clicks . . 


24 


-Apr. 


P- 


O 1 


Mohawk (.arpet .Mills builds em]MO\ee good 










will hv radio . 


24 


Apr. 


P- 


O I 


l"*' ..* 'Ill 11. '1 

Hig name testimonials help sell storm windovs 


8 


.May 


P- 


■\Z 


Leroy A. \\ ilson, A.T.&T., [irohle .. 


22 


.May 


P- 


1 Q 

lo 


S90(),()()0 uorth of toy-halloons through mail 










ord<r radio 


22 


May 


P- 


Zo 


Bobby lienson sells 10 products without bene- 










fit of sponsor . . 


22 


Mav 


P- 


34 


How to sell a candidate . .... 


22 


.May 


P- 


38 


r 1 « /II* 411 

National advertisers flocking to Alaska 


5 


J une 


P- 


oo 
zo 
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."singing coiiimereials are hot . 




J an. 


P- 


Zu 


Sport program clicks tor IVatl Brewing Lo. 










.... *r \ ' 

on 1 \ . .... 


In 


Jan. 


P- 


1 ^ 


Package programs return to networks 


16 


Jan. 


P- 


0 1 


Co-op programing — 


it> 


Jan. 


P- 


o't 


.\fter-niidnight programing . . . 


1,5 


r eb. 


P- 


ZO 


Keep your program natural 


1,1 


AT.... 

Alar. 


P- 


ZO 


1 lie disk jockey s responsibility . . 


13 


AT.... 

.Mar. 


P- 


•jn 
oU 


liaseball, bigger than ever .... 


10 


Apr. 


P- 




Live or liliii 1 \ programing r . 


10 


* 

Apr. 


P- 


A O 


Early morning programs . .. . .. 


24 


Apr. 


P- 


1 1 
1 1 


\Vi\\.As recipe tor low-budget advertisers 


>i 1 
1 1 


A 

Apr. 


P- 


'i4 


Programing for summer selling 


o 

a 


A f ... . 

May 


P- 


QO 
OO 


."summer programing needn't be threadbare 










patchwork . _ 


o 
o 


Af ...r 

.May 


P- 


in 


riasebalt continues to grow in radio and 1 \ 


oo 

zz 


-May 


P- 


9'? 


Television program costs are up 


oo 

zz 


AT « . 
May 


P- 


or. 
z-^ 


Should crime programs on air be reduced? 


22 


May 


P- 


44 


The (Jreat Codfrey 


5 


June 


P- 


21 


Feature films sensational but scarce . 


5 


June 


P- 


30 


VjOUCl IllUSIl. Sells gOOUS III illaiiy llldl KCIS 


5 


.1 u n e 


P- 




Tips to a news sponsor . . . 


19 


June 


P- 


30 


How to Use T\ films effectively . . . 


19 


June 


P- 


32 


i'uhlic Service 










Massachusetts Insurance Ctmipaiiy sells safety 


21 


Apr. 


P- 


35 


Mohawk builds employee relations through 










broadcasting 


24 


.•\pr. 


P- 


35 



t*ttblieittf and Promotion 

Hot weather promotion for summer selling 8 May p. 38 
Station ami department store's joint promo- 
tion . . . . - - - 5 June p. 43 



Ratlios, TV Sets, Eleetrieal Appliances 



f!o-op advertising 


16 Jan. 


P- 


34 


ttesearch 








Who listens to FM in Washington, D. C? 


16 Jan. 


P- 


18 


IJB.M works in Canada . . 


16 Jan. 


P- 


26 


How well does your TV commercial sell? 


16 Jan. 


P- 


32 


Radio facts culled from Lightning That Talks 


30 Jan. 


P- 


■10 


Daytime listening varies by localities . . 


13 Feb. 


P- 


19 


New B.M15 study makes 1916 statistics ob- 








solete . 


13 Feb. 


P- 


26 


Kadio's big iilus iiieasuied accurately at last 


27 Feb. 


P- 


21 


Three top (juestions on how to use new BMB 








iiieasuremeiit ... .- . 


27 Feb. 


P- 


28 


llovv many radios in your home? 


13 .Mar. 


P- 


21 


New T\ research gives accurate number of 








iinpressions ... .. .. .. 


27 Mar. 


P- 


34 


'W influences choice of brands ... . . 


10 Apr. 


P- 


36 


Kadifi's uiicoiiiited miHious 


24 Apr. 


P- 


22 


Basic differences between 'IN' and radio . 


24 Apr. 


P- 


26 


\o siimmci hiatus . 


H May 


P- 


25 


\o hiatus un sniniiier sales . . 


8 Mav 


P- 


30 


\M11 TV rejieat radio's summertime error? 


8 Mav 


P- 


32 


Is Hooper shortchanging radio? 


22 .May 


P- 


30 


Schwerin proves psychologically conipatilde 


5 .liine 




21 


liif-ssages best 


P- 


.Mr Cann Krii-kson tcchnicpie for estimating 








station s share of audiences 


5 June 


P- 


36 



.\KBI tfcliniciue proves radio pulls better 

than newspapers 19 June p. 24 

Retail 

Joske's in ^^aii Antonio sells via radio despite 

rains 2 Jan. p. 25 

\ ictor .M. Katner, R. H. Macy & Co.. profile 30 Jan. p. 20 

How T\ sells women 27 Feb. p. 26 

Department stores discover radio 27 .Mar. p. 21 

Department store TV' 24 Apr. p, 30 

Sears sale breaks records in Spokane . 24 Apr. p. 35 

Grossman's radio experience 5 June p. 43 

Soaps, Cleansers, Toilet (ioods 

Applause to P & G's media policy . 2 Jan. p. 62 

Pears soap: the soap that slept for 9 years 19 June p. 26 

Television 

Lenneu & .Mitchell's TV commercials . .. 2 Jan. p. 21 

Favorite TV commercials 2 Jan. p. 32 

T\' program clicks for Nat'l Brewing Co. 16 Jan. p. 18 

How well df>es your T\' commercial sell? 16 Jan. p. 32 

Can advertising support national TV coverage? 16 Jan. p. 42 

Eliminating cost of TV station previews 13 Feb. p. 15 

TV dictionary for sponsors 13 Feb. p. 22 

How TV sells women 27 Feb. p. 26 

TV commercials that sell .... . L3 .Mar. p. 18 

TV dictionary for sponsors 13 Mar. p. 34 

How many viewers are you selling? 27 Mar. p. 34 

TV influences choice of brands ]0 Apr. p. 36 

Live or film program best for sponsor? 10 Apr. p. 48 

Basic TV radio differences ... . 24 Apr. p. 26 

Department store TV _ 24 .Apr. p. 30 

Will T\ repeat radio's summertime error? 8 May p. 32 

Chiquita Banana on CBS-TV 22 May p. 22 

Television program costs 22 May p. 25 

Feature films do extremely well, but are 

scarce ....... .5 June p. 30 

How to use T\' films eflectively 19 June p. 32 

TtHiefitii|iit«/ 

How Lennen & Mitchell radio/TV depart- 
ment functions . 2 Jan. p. 21 

Spot, network or both how to decide . 13 Feb. p. 17 

What broadcast advertisers want to know 10 Apr. p. 38 

So you think tiniebuying is easy 19 June p. 28 

Basic yardsticks used by timebnycrs in select- 
ing stations 19 June p. 36 

Tobacco 

■■Queen For .'\ Day," Philip Morris package 

on MBS . 16 Jan. p. 22 

Oliver P. McComas, Philii> Morris & Co., 

profile 27 Feb. p. 16 

Mail Pouch Tobacco's "Sports for AH" .. . 27 Mar. p. 6 

Pall Mall summer sales increase 8 May p. 31 

Transcriptio n s 

Can national advertiser build jirofitable pro- 
gram by using transcription library? .... 2 Jan. p. 36 

.Music library shows, low cost blessing to 

sponsors . 27 Mar. p. 26 

Trciii.vif Kailio 

Transit radio wins D.(^ decision 2 Jan. p. 18 

Markets on the move . . 27 Feb. p. 30 

Transit r;iilio chalks up new gains 5 June p. 17 

Watches, Jewelry 

Hretton watchband using radio effectively 16 Jan. p. 24 

('o op advertising 16 Jan. p. 34 

Radio sells diamonds .. .. . 30 Jan. p. 46 
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FROM NO W ON, WWJ-TV's 

advertisers can take audience 
for granted. With the number 
of sets now well beyond the 
quarter-million mark, television 
in the booming Detroit market 
has emerged completely fj^om the 
experimental stage and reached 
the age of full productivity. 



bi i • i 



WWJ-TV supports its belief 
in the stability of television in 
Detroit with its new rate card 
(#8) which is guaranteed to 
advertisers for one full year! 



FIRST IN MICHIGAN 



Owned and Operated by THK DETROIT NKWS 



National Representatives: THK CKOKGK V HO 1. 1. 1 NG U KK Y COMPANY 
ASSOCIATE AM-FM STATION WWJ 



N liC Telt'i'isiori Netwoi 
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Here's the World's Champ hypo foi 



For further details on consult the radio stations below, or get in 

touch with America's "hep" radio representatives who know that teli.o-test 
hypos ratings, and is a fertile field for national spot business. 

For tello-tesfs SUCCESS STORY, write Walter Schwimmer, Pres. 

Radio Features, Inc., 75 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. 

I 



tello-test stations 



(by the lime this goes to press, vse will most likely have added a dozen more!) 



Albany, N. Y WROW 

Allentown, Pa WKAP 

Altoona, Pa WJSW 

Ames, Iowa KASI 

Asbury Park, N. J WJLK 

Asheville, N. C WWNC 

Atlanta, Ga WAGA 

Atlantic City, N. J WMID 

Augusta, Ga WGAC 

Augusta, Maine WRDO 

Austin, Minn KAUS 

Baltimore, Md WITH 

Bangor, Maine WLBZ 

Battle Creek, Mich WELL 

Beaumont, Texas KPBX 

Beckley, W. Va WWNR 

Benton Harbor, Mich WHFB 

Biddeford, Maine WIDE 

Biloxi-Gulfport, Miss WLOX 

Binghamton, N. Y WENE 

Birmingham, Ala WSGN 

Bloomsburg, Pa WCNR 

Boston, Mass WNAC 

Bridgeport, Conn WICC 

Bristol, Tenn WOPI 

Buffalo, N. Y WKBW 



Cartersville, Ga WBHF 

Casper, Wyoming KVOC 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa KCRG 

Charleston, So. C WUSN 

Chicago, III WGN* 

Chicago, III WGN 

Cincinnati, Ohio WKRC 

Cleveland, Ohio WJW 

Cloquet, Minn WKLK* 

Columbus, Ga WGBA 

Concord, N. C WEGO 

Crookston, Minn KROX 

Dayton, Ohio WING 

Denver, Colo KFEL 

Des Moines, Iowa KRNT 

Detroit, Mich WJBK 

Duluth, Minn WDSM 

Durango, Colo KlUP 

Eau Claire, Wis WBIZ 

Elizabeth City, N. C WGAI 

El Paso, Texas KTSM 

Evansville, Ind WJPS 

Fargo, N. D WD AY 

Flint, Mich WBBC* 

Flint, Mich WTAC 

Fort Wayne, Ind WKJG 



Fulton, N. Y WOSC 

Gainesville, Fla WRUF 

Grand Forks, N. D KILO 

Grand Rapids, Mich WFUR* 

Grand Rapids, Mich WOOD 

Green Bay, Wis WDUZ 

Greenville, S. C WMRC 

Honolulu KPOA 

Hattiesburg, Miss WHSY 

Hayes, Kansas KAYS 

Hornell, N. Y. WWHG 

Hudson. N. Y WHUC 

Hartford, Conn WONS 

Indianapolis, Ind. WIBC 

Jat' .son. Miss. . WRBC 

Johnstown, Pa WCRO 

Kansas City, Mo WHB 

Kingston, N. Y WKNY 

Kittanning, Pa WACB 

Knoxville, Tenn WROL 

LaCrosse, Wis WLCX 

Lafayette, La KVOL 

Las Vegas, Nevada KLAS* 

Laurel, Miss WLAU 

Lewistown, Pa WMRF 

Liberty, N. Y WVOS 



broadcasting tune-test, the show that gives tello-test a terrific run for the money! 
t Don Lee Network. 



TIME-BUYERS ABOUT TO PLACE 
SPOT RADIO BUSINESS FOR FALL- 



oot radio 



results ! 



tello-test 



syndicated on over 250 
radio stations coast-to-coast, is the radio show with America's top 
listenership ratings, plus a record for sales results that will knock 
your eye out! 

TELLO-TEST is the granddaddy of all telephone quizzes— the show 
that started the craze for give-aways. 

If you are buying spot radio programs or spot announcements for 
fall— check the following radio stations first before you complete 
your schedules. If there are availabilities in TELLO-TEST in any of 
these markets, you're lucky . . . and your sales will hit the jackpot! 



Little Rock, Arkansas KARK 

Lock Haven, Pa WBPZ 

Logansport, Ind WSAL 

Los Angeles, Calif KHJt 

Louisville, Ky WKLO* 

Louisville, Ky WLOU 

Lebanon, Pa WLBR 

Macon, Ga WNEX 

Madison, Wis WISC 

Marion, III WGGH 

Martinsburg, W. Va WEPM 

Memphis, Tenn WMPS 

Merrill, Wis WLIN 

Miami, Fla WGBS 

Michigan City, Ind WIMS 

Milwaukee, Wis WISN 

Minneapolis, Minn KSTP 

Minot, N. D KLPM 

Moline, III WQUA 

Montgomery, Ala WMGY 

Montreal, Canada CFCF 

Mt. Carmel, III WVMC 

Muskogee, Okia KBIX 

Nashville, Tenn WLAC 

Neenah, Wis WNAM 

Newburgh, N. Y WGNY 



New Orleans, La WDSU 

Newport News, Va WGH 

New York, N. Y WOR 

Ogden, Utah KOPP 

Oklahoma City, OkIa KOMA 

Ottumwa, Iowa KBIZ 

Oneonta, N. Y WDOS 

Orangeburg, So. C WRNO 

Peoria, III WIRL 

Philadelphia, Pa WIP 

Pine Bluff, Ark KOTN 

Pittsburgh, Pa KDKA 

Portland, Maine WCSH 

Portland, Oregon KGW* 

Portland, Oregon KPOSf 

Pottsville, Pa WPAM 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. WKIP 

Providence, R. I WEAN 

Reading, Pa WRAW 

Roanoke, Va WSLS 

Rochester, N. Y WHAM 

San Francisco, Calif KFRCf 

St. Louis, Mo KXOK 

Saginaw, Mich WSAM 

Salt Lake City, Utah KUTA 

Savannah, Ga WTOC 



Seattle, Wash KVIf 

Shamokin, Pa WISL 

Sheboygan, Wis WHBL 

Shreveport, La KTBS 

Sioux City, Iowa KSCJ 

Sioux Falls, So. D KSOO 

Spokane, Wash KHQ 

Springfield, Mo KITS 

Springfield, Ohio WIZE 

Steubenville, Ohio WSTV 

Syracuse, N. Y WSYR 

Topeka, Kansas WREN 

Tulsa, OkIa KTUL 

Valley City, N. D KOVC 

Victoria, Texas KNAL 

Vineland, N. J WWBZ 

Warsaw, Indiana WKAM 

Washington, D. C WWDC 

Washington, D. C WWDC* 

Watertown, N. Y WAIN 

Wheeling, W. Va WWVA 

Wichita, Kansas KFH 

Worcester, Mass WAAB 

York, Pa WSBA 

Youngstown, Ohio WFMJ 

Zanesville, Ohio WHIZ 

plus complete Don Lee Network. 



I 



HOSIERY 



DEPARTMENT STORE 



<I'ON^0R: The Aquila AGENCY: Direcr 

CAPSl LE CASE IIISTOKY: This exclusive uomeas 
read} -to-n ear store received 500 pairs of new nylon hose. 
The store derided upon one announcement to tell the 
women about the "seamless hose with a clock up the 
hack.'' The announcement and description of the hose 
H as made on the Polly The Shopper program. As a re- 
sult, they were completely sold out. About S750 gross 
for about SI 2.50 in advertising cost. 

kOll.. Omalia CHOCl^ \M: Announcement 



SPONSOR: Hill's AGENCY: Direct 

CAPSULE CASE HISTORY; /////'^ decided to test this 
farm and home show for response. Future advertising 
budgets would be determined by the result. Three an- 
nouncements were bought for one day offering a double 
amount of the store's savings stamps to purchasers hear- 
ing the commercials. As a direct result of the program, 
over S500 worth of purchases were traced at a cost of less 
than S20 to the department store. 

W IBX. Utica. N. Y. PROGRAM: Ed Slusarczyk's 

Farm & Home Show 



JEWELRY 



RADIO 
RESULTS 



SPONSOR: Ilelbros Watches VGENCY: Mail Order Network 
CAPSULE CASE HISTORY: The plan ivas to sell Ilel- 
bros Hutches over the air through telephone queries and 
mail. Four 10-minute recorded music shows a day were 
used. Programs offered the watch on a seven-day free 
trial. After that listener paid $34.95 for the watch. In 
seven days, 371 watches were sold for a sales gross of 
$12,966.45 as compared to under $1,000 for programing 
and time costs. Washington Helbros outlet completely 
sold out its stock. 

WWDC, Washington, D. C. PROGRAM: Recorded music 



REALTY COMPANY 



SPONSOR: Havener Realty C... AGENCY: Direct 

CAPSULE CASE HUSTORY: The company hml an un- 
developed subdivision and wished to test public reaction 
to the location. They offered the lots at one-half of the 
price to he fixed after development. A series of announce- 
ments were used for three days at a cost of $100. As a 
result, 51 lots were sold in three days, 18 more lots the 
following week without further advertising. A total of 69 
lots sold on a $100 investment. 



WRIJQ. Augusta, Ga. 



PKO(»R AM : Announcements 



BOOKS 



SPONSOR; Grcybtone Press \(;ENCY: K. H. Humphrey Co. 

CAPSULE CASE HISTORY: T wo programs, Mr. Fix ll 
and Do ll Yourself, were broadcast on (dternute days for 
13 weeks. Four different Greystone I'ress hooks were ad- 
vertised and, all told, pulled !!,006 orders at an average 
sale price of $3.95; better than 123 orders per program. 
To put it another way, the client spent $5. '160 in time 
cost and grossed s(des amounted to $29,690 all as a re- 
sult of 65 broadcasts. 

KW'.L, San Fraiici-co IMxOGRAM: Mr. Fix It & Do It Yourself 



AUTOMOBILES 



SPONSOR: Frank Elliott AGENCY: Marcus 

CAPSULE CASE HISTORY: This Bedford, Ohio, auto 
dealer averages two car sales weekly via his newscast 
sponsorship. Mr. Elliott has sponsored a news program 
for three years. Currently, he conseivaUvely grosses in 
excess of $350,000, aided by a $6,000 advertising invest- 
ment. One additional advertising gain for Frank Elliott: 
every time radio sells a new automobile, he also gets a 
new Service Department customer. 

WSRS, Cleveland PROGRA.M: Newscast 



CLOTHING 



SPONSOR: Tot-to-To\\n Shop AGENCY: Direct 

CAPSULE CASE HISTORY: This store, located outside 
of Flint's downtown shopping district, had a fire in the 
rear of its building. A large stock of spring and summer 
clothing for children suffered smoke damage. The store 
decided to advertise discounts on the clothing via radio. 
Fight one-minute announcements for approximately $120 
just about sold out the store's entire stock of children's 
clothing amounting to many thousands of dollars. 
WFDF. Flint I'ROGRA.M: Announcements 



both Hooper and BMB report 
a change in Houston! 
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SHARE OF RADIO AUDIENCE, April -May, 1950 





TIME 


SETS 
IN USE 


KTRH 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


G 


H 


OTHER 
AM & FM 


HOMES 
CALLED 




Mon. thru. Frl. 
8:00 A.M. - 
12:00 Noon 


15.1 


22.3 


8.3 


4.3 


2.2 


19.4 


18.3 


5.0 


16.2 


4.0 


2,525 


■ 


Sun, -Sat, Eve. 
6:00 P.M, - 
10:30 P.M. 


24.1 


27.1 


10.6 




3.5 


10.4 


21.0 


10.4 


14.5 


2.5 


7,769 



according to 

€• E. Hooper Inc. 



SHARE OF RADIO AUDIENCE, May -June, 1950 



TIME 


SETS 
IN USE 


KTRH 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


G 


H 


OTHER 
AM & FM 


HOMES 
CALLED 


Mon, thru. Fri, 
8:00 A.M. - 
12:00 Noon 


15.1 


21.5 


10.4 


6.3 


2.2 


13.0 


17.4 


8.1 


17.0 


4.1 


2,508 


Sun. -Sat. Eve. 
6:00 P.M. - 
10:30 P.M. 


21.1 


23.1 


16.4 




4.6 


10.4 


18.4 


10.7 


13.9 


2.4 


7,740 



according to 
Broadcast 
\ Measurement 
Bureau Inc. 



KTRH showed an U.2S( increase in 1949 BMB over Study No. 1 making KTRH 
the leading station in Houston with 341,940 total BMB families. KTRH BMB 
coverage includes 71 Texas counties and XX^estern Louisiana parishes (network sta- 
tion B has 23, network station C has 57.) 

Popul.icion-wiic, today KTRH serves 2,629,600"^' 
people as compared to a coverage population of 
2,283,700^-- in 1943. This increase of 345,900 
potential listeners comes to you at NO 
INCREASE IN RATES. 

KTRH 

HOUSTON 

^0,000 uatts • CBS • 740 KC 
Rcjnescii/cd Nationally by John Blair (3 Co. 



■'Sales Management Survey of Buying Poi(.rr, 194} & /950 



Mr. Sponsor ashs*^* 





Mr. Seebach 



piefiii^cl panel 
aiiswors 
3lr. IHotz 



The (lilT(Meii<e 
It ct ween radio 
and T\ ill union 
considerations is, 
of conrse. a mat- 
ter of men and 
time. W'liat it 
boils down to is 
this: it takes 
more men and 
more time to pro- 
duce a TV pro- 
i;rani tliaii it does to produce a radio 
show. 

You can do a radio projirani, for 
instance, witli one engineer and one 
announcer or director representing the 
station on a minimum staff hasis. 

Your minimum for a TV show is 
something else again. You need two 
or three camera men, two boom men. 
an audio man, a switcher, a shader 
and several others. In addition, to 
complicate the picture, there are the 
matters of lighting and scenery. Again 

more men and more man hours. 

One of the reasons for more man 
hours in T\' is so obvious that it might 
well be overlooked by someone not 
actively in production. It's this: TV^ 
(vpiipment is generally large and cum- 
bersome. Dccause it's hard to handle, 
the prodnctivil) of one man in a TV 
show is less lliaii for a similar man 
in a radio production. 

Ivxtra man hours ( ome into tli(> pic- 
ture in a most striking way v\li(m yon 
coii-ider the sinipk; problem of con- 
mating the xcne (d a "■remote" broad- 



Whftt factors uro present in the television union 
picture with which ruilio was never concerned? 



jj ij n c r^' » I 5^'^' promotion manager 

Harold K. h. UietZ | E^nerson Radio & Phonograph Corp., New Yoric 



cast or telecast with master control. 
For radio, setting up your remote con- 
nection can be done in a matter of 
five minutes. In T\^ allow about six 
times as long. It takes a half hour or 
more to hook up both voice and pic- 
ture lines. 

The actual process of doing a "re- 
mote" is another matter again. We 
used to be able to handle a baseball 
radio broadcast with one engineer. 
The crew on a \\'OR-TV telecast of a 
Dodger game at Ebbets Field num- 
bers ten. This in addition to extra 
personnel needed for TV master con- 
trol. 

So there it is. . . . Adding picture 
to sound might at first be expected 
only to double the problems of per- 
sonnel and the time needed for opera- 
tions. But in actual j)ractice these 
problems are in the ratio of six or 
ten to one. 

Julius F. Seebach, Jr. 
Vice President in charge of 
program operations 
IVOR, WOR-TV 
Neic York 



In television to- 
day practical so- 
lutions for over- 
lapping jurisdic- 
tional claims and 
the establishment 
o f r e a s o n a b I e 
working condi- 
tions and rates 
are the objectives 
?A which unions 
and J)roadifasting 




Mr. MacDonald 



management must aim. 

rdevision broadcasting, combining 
as it does the practices, personnel and 
e(jui|)inent employed in radio, motion 
picture j)rodiiclion and the theatre and 
its many related forms of enleilain- 
iiu-nt. ma\ iiaturalh be expeiled to 



present jurisdictional difficulties at the 
outset. Some of these have already 
been resolved and the others will be 
settled in due course through the 
processes of negotiation, supplemented 
from time to time by mediation and. 
where necessary, by referral to the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

Most prominent of the jurisdictional 
questions now posed is that raised by 
the Screen Actors Guild and the Screen 
E^xtras Guild on the one hand and. on 
the other, the Television Authoritv 
which is composed of virtually all per- 
formers' unions other than the two 
Guilds. Each side concedes a large 
area to be the other's exclusive domain 
but the area of overlap, essentially 
that of films made especially for tele- 
vision, is so important to both unions 
and to the industr) , that its resolution 
is not easy. Negotiation having been 
thus far unsuccessful, both unions have 
taken the matter to the National Labor 
Relations Board where some good pre- 
liminary work has alread)- been done 
to facilitate the resolution of the mat- 
ter at what it is expected will be an 
early date. 

Equally im{)ortant. though not in 
the viewer's eye, are the groups of 
specialists behind the scenes- -scenic 
artists, engineers, production directors, 
stagehands, projectionists, writers and 
many others who contribute essential 
parts to the whole. Negotiations with 
some of these groups involve questions 
of jurisdi<'tion but in every case the 
fundamental problem is the establish- 
ment of sound, efficient, working con- 
ditions and reasonable rates of pay. 

As they are attained, the results of 
negotiation should be embodied in 
contracts of reasonably long duration 
so that program producers may know 
what the rules and rates are for a 
period long enough so that the)- may 
obtain an appropriation, prepare and 
t(\st the show and know that they can 
lia\e at least one season s run at those 
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rates. This means that no contract 
should be less than 18 months in 
length, with two years as probably the 
most desirable term from all angles. 

The sjjonsors need the assurance of 
peaceful labor relations and readily 
projectible cost figures. And we all 
need sponsors. Without them, it would 
he very much like playing a night 
game of baseball without the field 
lights. 

Joseph A. MacDonald 

/ ice President and General Attorney 

American Broadcasting Co. 

\ew York 



1 believe that the 
])rime diilerence^ 
between union 
situation in TV 
and that in AM 
may be summa- 
rized as follows: 
1. In TV the 
industry is to 
some extent deal- 
ing in areas and 
Mr. Swezey techniques with 

which it is not familiar, such as set 
design and construction, lighting, cam- 
era and stage production, wherein 
scales and work patterns ha^'e been 
crystallized in the theatre and motion 
pictures and which cannot be made 
readily and fairly ajjplicable to TV. 

2. There are many more job classi- 
fications in TV than exist in AM. 

f^. There is tendency on jjart of 
unions to set up water-tight compart- 
ments of specialization within the 
operating departments and to restrict 
required duties of personnel in each 
category' with a resultant loss in flexi- 
bility of operation and increased ex- [ 
pense. | 

4. Closer jurisdictional questions 
arise with respect to performance of 
new and necessary jobs many of which 
are interrelated. 

5. The requirements for finished 
production in TV are obviously nmch 
more difficult than in radio, and there 
is a tendency on the jjart of unions to 
request wage scales on a much higher 
level than can be reasonably paid by 
the industry' in this stage of its de- 
velopment. 

Robert Swezey 
Executive Vice President 
and General Manager 
WDSU 

New Orleans i 




FIRST 

IN CHICAGO 

homes per dollar 

V\^-l-N-D 

6 MONTHS . JANUARY - JUNE, 1950 
6 AM - MID • SEVEN DAYS A WEEK 



2222 




W-l-N-D 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

— *50.word spat, maximum frequency discaunt, SRDS PULSE, Jan.-June, 19S0, 
Metropolitan Chicago radio homes, all nets and leoding independents 
included obove. 

jflr 5 60 KC-SOOO WATTS • 24 HOURS A DAY 
^" CHICAGO, ILLINOIS • KATZ AGENCY, REP. 



28 AUGUST 1950 
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This SPONSOR department features capsuled reports of 
broadcast advertising significance culled from all seg. 
merits of the industry. Contributions are welcomed. 



Store that "talks" scores sales stieeesses on WEBK 



For years, deparlmeiit stores and 
printed ine;dia were as inseparal)le as 
liam and eggs. Some big retail stores 
totally ignored what radio eoiild do 
for tlieni. Some still do. 

Hence we submit the profitable tale 
of the department store that "talks" 
and sells. 

Adam, Meldriini. and Anderson 




Gloria Swanson brings charm to Amanda show 

Company of Buffalo took their first 
plunge into radio nine years ago. a 
step they've never regretted. They de- 
cided to use radio to stress store ad- 
vantages for discriminating women. 
Their program. Today With Amanda, 
on WKHK featun>s music, news, ad- 
vice and information to women plus 
interviews with celebrities. 

A little bhu'k book is kept on radio 
results and many of the store's buyers 
have said the) get better results from 
Amanda's broadcasts than they do 
fnnn newspaper ads. Sell-outs are 
conniionplace following an Amanda 
ccjunnercial. Fast radio results include 
disposal of 500 ])airs of jjlastic cur- 
tains at a dollar a pair. A complete 
stock of NaiHty Didee pants sold after 
a re|)resentati ve of the company ap- 
peared on the program. 

Often, too. buyers will g(n a "hot 
item" something that comes in unex- 
j)(!Ctedly and <'an be advertised on the 
air within 24 hours. Other r|uickie 
sales include 4,^150 jars of deodorant 
cream; hundreds of anklets and a 
complete clearance slock of slow-mov- 



ing thrift dresses. Radio also ac- 
counted for 576 coats being brought 
to the department store's fur storage. 

Miss Dorothy Shank who plays 
Amanda is a merchandising expert. 
.She writes all of her own copy. Aman- 
da spends her days at the store visit- 
ing with department personnel and 
checking on sales ob]'e<'tives. She es- 
tablishes and maintains a friendly co- 
operative atmosphere between the cus- 
tomer and the sales personnel. 

As a result of program sponsorship, 
there lias been added impact in areas 
already served. Through Amanda and 
the show^ the store has bec-onie identi- 
fied as a center for hard-to-get items, 
specific name brands, and in-deinand 
merchandise. The program also eases 
shopping problems for busy house- 
wi\'es by promoting telephone orders 
and encouraging the use of charge ac- 
counts. And, incidentally, the name 
Amanda taken from the initials of the 
store insures high sponsor identifica- 
tion. * * ♦ 

Radio covers fftshiotts 

at i\. V. Dress Ittstitute .vftoir 

Radio's fashion editors keep thou- 
sands of their women listeners well- 
informed and up-to-date on the latest 




Mrs. O'Dwyer greets radio fashion editors 

st)les. Among the many attending 
tin; \ew York Dress Institute during 
Fashion Week in New York was 
CKIAV. Detroit, fashion editor Mary 
Morgan, who was greeted at the show- 
ing by the wife of New York's recent- 
ly-retired Mayor William O'Dwyer. 

★ ★ ★ 




READY 
BUYING 
POWER 

UURHL 

MORE SALES 
THAN EVER 
IN RICHMOND 

Your advertising dollars go further 
and sell more on WRNl.. That's 
vitally important in this Rich Rich- 
mond trading area, where progressive 
industry, established {arming and 
sound economics make for lots of 
Ready Buying Power. 

COMPLETE 
COVERAGE 



That's the key to success on 
WRNL, Modern Facilities, simul- 
taneous FM Broadcasting and 
ever increasing eager*to-buy au- 
diences mean more sell from 
WRNL. 




5000 WATTS 
NON-DIRECTIONAL ' 
910 KC 



ABC 
AFFILIATE 



EOWflflD PETHV & CO, IKC.< 
NATfONAL fl€PR£S£KTAT(W{* 
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Radio advertising boosts storage business .*>;>% 



Radio got a big boost by sbeer co- 
incidence on tbe front page of tbe 
Mayflower Aerogram, monthly paper 
for the transportation-storage firm. 

The trade paper carried a story of 
radio time being purchased by New- 
Bell, tbe Norfolk agency for May- 
flower. It added: "For the past few 
months tbe corporation has sponsored 
three nightly news broadcasts over 
WNOR." 

The present programing schedule 
includes the newscasts, alternate New 



York Yankee baseball games in 1950, 
and all special events. 

Right alongside tbe radio sponsor- 
ship story was a stor)' featuring sale? 
standings for tbe first quarter of 1950. 
\ew-Bell Storage Corporation of Nor- 
folk bad "sold its way into the top 
bracket in the 100.000 to 250.000 
population group." 

The corporation reports business up 

over 95 9r over tbe same period last 

vear and radio is given full credit. 

★ ★ ★ 



Disks oiicl ehatter rea\t dollars for eight sponsors 



A disk jockey show flavored with 
household hints has provided a sales 
pay-ofif for eight International Harves- 
ter dealers. 

Cooperativel) sponsored, tbe show 
was presented on KGEM, ABC affiliate 
in Boise. Household hints were read 
between records and listeners were in- 
vited to vote for the bint they liked 
best. The contestants were encouraged 
to bring their votes personally to their 
nearest International Harvester dealer. 
The response was overwhelming, 
amounting to some 30.000 cards and 
letters. 

For tbe listener submitting the most 
popular bint for the week there was a 



Ford dettler sponsors 
woman editor^s vacation 

Drive a Ford and feel the difference. 

The Alexander Motor Company of 
Durham believes in that slogan and 
they've added a new touch to their 
radio advertising to put it across. 

This Ford dealer has bought part of 
the vacation time of Frances Jarman, 
editor of WDNC's Women s Neivs Let- 
ter. For 15 minutes each day Miss 
Jarman will present an on-the-spot re- 
port of the places she visits. 

She'll travel in a Ford Tudor and 
program connnercials will be built 
around her experiences with Ford's 
driving comfort, performance and 
economy of operation. 

The program itself, J^acationing 
With Frances, will feature word pic- 
ture reports from North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Louisiana. Mis- 
sissippi and Georgia. The show will 
be taped and airmailed to WDNC for 
presentation the following day. * * * 



free electrical appliance. At tbe close 
of tbe contest, which ran two months, 
a grand prize winner was awarded a 
choice between a freezer and a refrig- 
erator. 

For the eight co-sponsors there was 
increased floor traffic in their stores. 
And, as a result, tbe International Har- 
vester dealers bad a busy and profita- 




Co-op show pulls in 30,000 cards, letters 



ble time convertin" their radio listen- 
ion. 
★ ★ ★ 



ers into owners of IH refrigeration 



Briefly . . . 

Nearly 26,500 copies of "You Can 
Play The Lkelele ' by WCBS program 
director Don Ball have been sold in 
the past six weeks. The current ukelele 
craze was started by CBS' Arthur God- 
frey through bis radio and TV shows. 



Hooper. Nielsen and others please 
note. A commercial notice in the 14 
August New York Times reads: "If 
you're having 50 women at a club 
meeting before Sept. 1. you can earn 
money for your favorite charity bv 
having meiidjers give their opinions of 
a radio program. Telephone PL 
3-4565 for details." 



Reaching 
More People 
At 

Lower Cost 

The 1946 Broadcast Measure- 
ment Bureau Study gave KVOO 
a total of 347,450 daytime and 
378,520 nighttime families. 
The 1949 BMB Station Audience 
Report showed increased KVOO 
coverage as follows: daytime 
BMB families, 411,380; nighttime 
455,920. 

With no increase in rates since 
1946 these increased KVOO 
BMB families mean increased 
coverage at lower cost per family. 
An added factor of great impor- 
tance is that 64% of KVOO 
BMB families report 6 and 7 day 
per week listing to Oklahoma's 
greatest Station! 

This important bonus comes to 
advertisers as a direct result of 
KVOO's 25 years of dominance 
in Oklahoma's number one mar- 
ket. 

See your nearest Edward Petry 
& Company office or call, wire or write 
KVOO direct for availabilities. 
NBC AFFILIATE 
50,000 Watts 




BLANKETS OKLAHOMA'S 
NO. 1 MARKET 
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THRIFTY 

Coverage 

m 

of the South's largest 
Trading Area 

WHBQ, Memphis, with 25 
years of prestige and know- 
how, presents its advertisers 
with a splendid coverage of 
this market of brilliant poten- 
tial . . . coverage that brings 
positive results for every 
penny invested. 

And our 5000 watt (1000- 
night) WHBQ (560 k.c.) is 
rate-structured to give you 
REGIONAL saturation at 
little more than what you'd 
expect the local rate to be! 

TELL US OR TELL WEED 
that you'd like additional 
facts re our 

MAGIC 

IN THE 

\\ MID- 
SOUTH 





R«pre»n>«d Nati«nallr By WIED & C«, 



DOUGHBOY 

[Continued jrotn j)age 25 1 

often got dirty and torn from having 
sacks of feed stacked against them. So 
he had new modem |3osters designed 
in cartoon st\ le. One series shows okl- 
er animals praising the merits of 
l)oughho\ feeds to their young. Other 
serie- are takeofls on famous cam- 
paigns in other fields. Example: a hen 
holding u|J a fine-looking egg is cap- 
tioned. "Harriet flen* has switched to 
l)oughl)o\ ."" 

Hp ordered frames for the i^osters 
made from l'liili|)|)ine mahogany. iMer- 
cliant,- now hesitate to spoil the effect 
hy stacking feed hags against them. 

\^'ith the Cashman |)roclivity for 
merchandising, the kind of radio cam- 
paign the company embarked on last 
spring was inevitable. He alhxated 
.«;160.()()0 to radio out of a 1950 ad- 
vertising apj)ropriation of a|)proxi- 
niately S2()(). ()()(). A like amount goes 
for |)oint-of-sale and other promotional 
material. 

Cashman and Ray decided on hig 
*'name " farm service shows on WCCX). 
Minnea|K)lis. and KXEL, Waterloo, 
la., both .50 kw giants. Thev chose two 
musical programs with big rural fol- 
lowings on WBAY. Green Bav. and 
\^'KO\V. Madison. 

These programs not oidy gave more 
intense coverage in the areas where 
Doughboy had dropped (early in Au- 
gust I the successful nine five-minute 
news antl market rejiorts they'd been 
using: they reached farther into 
I)oughho}i"s first belt of expansion in 
Minnesota. Iowa. Illinois, and upper 
Michigan. 

The com|jany had already proved 
that both early morning and noon farm 
l^rograms had audiences they could 
sell. But Cashman believed that the 
right combination of entertainment 
and educational farm program would 
command a nighttime audience. This 
job was entrusted to the WCX.O pro- 
gram de|)artment and Larry Haeg. 
popular farm service director. 

\^'CCO came up with a show. Dough- 
hoy Country Journal, made to order 
for the (>asliinan brand of ex|)loifation. 
Its bnilt around Larrv Haeg and 
broad<ast on Tuesday nights at 9:30- 
10:00. Each week, farm families of 
one county are saluted, and a "farm 
family of the week" is singled ont for 
s|)ecial recognition. 

^Takeoft on llio Calvert caiiipaif;!). 



Two top Northwest vocalists, Marv 
Davies and Tony Grise, and a male 
quartette. "'The Doughboys." provide 
the lighter note of the show. They do 
no hoe-downs or Western ballads. It's 
all strictly popular. Doughboy discov- 
ered, as other advertisers have before 
them, that in man\ areas farm listeners 
hum and whistle the same tunes that 
city dwellers do. 

Exploitation of the show grows out 
of the jjrogram's ingredients. Each 
week. Haeg interviews the county agent 
and the editor of the county's leading 
weekly newspaper. They talk about the 
area s major farm products, distinc- 
tions in the field of agriculture: about 
events of both historical and current 
news interest that have occurred in the 
county. Haeg also interviews a promi- 
nent agricultural expert, usually from 
one of the state agricultural schools in 
the Northwest, on some timely phase 
of fanning. 

Two weeks before a county is to be 
saluted on the program, the promotion 
wheels begin to turn. Doughboy deal- 
ers from the countv, the county agent, 
and the newspaper are invited to a 
dinner. Here they meet Paul Rav. 
Haeg. and (Charles Sarjeant of the 
WCCO news and special events staff, 
who scripts the program. 

"This gives me another personal con- 
tact with our dealers," explains Ray. 
"and that's im|K)rtant to both of us." 

Plans are laid at this meeting for 
publicizing the broadcast throughout 
the county. Presence of the local edi- 
tor usually insures a front-|)age stor). 
including names of the Doughboy deal- 
ers present. Dealers bu)- space in their 
home town newspapers, |)lant addition- 
al news stories, and mail postcards 
about the broadcast to every farm fam- 
ily in the area. Banners featuring an 
V> by 10 picture of Haeg are placed 
in dealer stores. Haeg also does a 
Sunday Country Journal for Dough- 
boy on which be brings listeners up to 
date on upcoming farm meetings and 
sums up other farm news of the week. 

The KXEL program, which started 
14 August, is in a different pattern, al- 
thongh it also bases its |)rimary appeal 
on a po|)ular station farm authorit), 
Dallas iMcGinnis. KXEL Farm Direc- 
tor. McGinnis broadcasts a L5-minute 
|)rogram Monday through Saturday 
mornings. 0:15-6:30. Dubbed Dougli- 
boy Daily Farm Journal, it jirovides 
headline new s, market, and weather re- 
ports, a|)plication of new farm discov- 
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eries, recorded interviews vvitli farm- 
ers and farm authorities. 

Starting last spring, the company 
added its current musical ty|3e shows 
on WBAY, Green Bay, and WKOW, 
A'ladison. These shows re|)resent a par- 
allel line of thinking: that farmers can 
be sold v\ hen listening to entertainment 
alone as well as to programs with edu- 
cational content. The announcer may 
not be a farm authority — but he can 
remind fanners that Doughboy sales- 
men are all college-trained agricultural 
spe<:ialists who spend much of their 
time talking feetls directly with farm- 
ers, helping him analyze his feeding 
problems and giving him expert coun- 
and WBAY. 

On WBAY it's the Toivn Hall 
Doughboys, Monday through Satur- 
day. 12:15-12:30 p.m. The four THU's 
headed by "Cousin F'uzzy," play a mix- 
ture of popular and Western music and 
engage in slapstick antics. They are 
the core of a troupe known as the 
Townhall Players who put on one night 
stands in the Greenbay area. 

"Uncle Julius," a sportscaster turned 
musician and comic, holds forth on 
WKOW, Madison, with a 15-piece or- 
chestra. "Uncle Julius" features Schot- 
tishes and Polkas on both his Dough- 
boy Breakfast Symphony and Dough- 
boy Dinner Concert. Both are 15-min- 
ute shows, the breakfast stint at 6:00, 
the dinner session at 12 noon. 

Dealers are constantly brought into 
the merchandising picture. The) dis- 
play series of window streamers call 
ing attention to Doughboy programs. 
When certain feeds are being featured 
on the air during a given period, they 
may arrange for one or more of their 
customers who have used that feed suc- 
cessfully to write a few words about 
his experience. With the customer's 
permission, the statement is used in a 
personal postcard mailing to other 
farmers in the county. 

The company introduced premium 
coupons with Doughboy feeds in 1948. 
"Radio has proved an ideal medium 
for this promotion," says Cashnian. 
The redemption rate has been high, so 
far. Generally speaking, a 35% re- 
demption after five years is considered 
good. Doughboy passed that within 
the first 18 months. 

Radio works to promote nearly all 
Doughboy promotions. But Doughboy 
shows themselves are the biggest pro- 
motional tool for persuading new feed 
merchants to come into the Doughboy 
fold. A special campaign to increase 



AMEIUC/VS SFAVEST AiVI* TOPMOST WESTERS 

SiVGfiVG GROUP 

FOY WILLING and the 

RIDERS OF THE PURPLE SAGE 

now starring in Roy Rogers moving pictures, have chalked up ratings 
of 13.5 in Kansas City, 16.6 in Omaha, 14.1 in Des Moines, 15.1 in 
Peoria. This truly fine singing group, using musical arrangements that 
are unsurpassed, will corral that receptive Western Music audience for 
you. 

The following transcribed shows now available: — 



• TOM, DICK & HARRY 

156 15-Min. Musical Programs 

• RIDERS OF THE PURPLE SAGE 
156 15-Min. Musical Programs 

• JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 
156 15-Min. Hymn Programs 

• DANGER! DR. DANFIELD 
26 30-Min. Mystery Programs 

• STRANGE ADVENTURE 
260 5-Min. Dramatic Programs 



TELEWAYS 



• CHUCKWAGON JAMBOREE 

131 15-Min. Musical Programs 

• STRANGE WILLS 

26 30-Min. Dramatic Programs 

• FRANK PARKER SHOW 

132 15-Min. Musical Programs 

• MOON DREAMS 

156 15-Min. Musical Programs 

• BARNYARD JAMBOREE 
52 30-Min. Variety Programs 



RADIO PRODUCTIONS, INC. 



Send for Free Audition Platter and LOW RATES on any of the above shows to: 
8949 Sunset Blvd.. Hollywood 46. Calif. 

Phones CRestview 67238 — BRadshaw 21447 




TRIBUNE TOWER OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 

Represented Nationally by Burn-Smith 
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dealers In 40S during the next 12 
iiKJiiths will use the firm's radio shows 
as the main persuasion. 

WCCO. KXEL. W BAY. and WKOW 
form the nucleus from which Dough- 
hoy will expand it> radio coverage as 
distrihution hecomes denser and 
spreads geographicaih . The 20' t of 
the advertising hndgct that nou goes 
to newspapers, regional farm journals, 
and dire<t mail won't he reduced. 
Radio w ill get new nione\ . Doughho) 
is out to huild a feed empire — with its 
roots in the air. * * * 



TV UNIONS 

{Continued from ]>age 28 I 

wage increases on program costs. 

About 75 scenic designers and art- 
ists are involved in fall negotiations 
for a ne\v network contract. They 
failed in an ahorti\'e 10-day strike last 
vear. Scenic people design sets, paint 
scenery, and design costumes. W^ith 
the improvement in quality of TV pro- 
grams, TV set designers have become 
more important to a production. 

The legitimate theater once could 




HIGHEST 



in Des Moines, 
Hooper-wise! 



MORNING, AFTERNOON, 
EVENING., SAT., SUN. 



C. E. HOOPER SHARE OF AUDIENCE 



MAY- JUNE, 1950 



DES MOINES, CITY ZONE 



17,474 (Alls 



Time 


KRNT 


B 


C 


D 


E 


Morning 


42.0 


2.4 


9.1 


21.8 


18.7 


Afternoon 


43.3 


4.8 


10.6 


10.8 


25.8 


Evening 


27.0 


12.6 


7.8 


23.3 


25.7 


Sat. daytime 


29.5 


9.2 


17.2 


20.0 


17.2 


Sun. afternoon 


24.5 


r8.3 


13.1 


15.3 


14.-8 


TOTAL RATED 
TIME PERIODS. 


34.3 


8.7 


9.9 


18.6 


23.3 






KRNT 



DES MOINES 

THfBfCDTBt AND TBIBUIIE SIMM 



LOWEST 

PER-IMPACT 

I COST! 

BUY THAT 

Very highly Hooperaled 
Sales resulls premedilaled 
ABC Allilialed 
Slalion in Des Moines 



Represented by the Katz Agency 



claim the only "experts in this field. 
There is a definite trend in television 
now toward de\eloping real experts in 
TV set designing. In only a few cases, 
however, is it possible for one designer 
to devote his entire time to a single 
show. This is understandable \vhen ) ou 
remember that one network alone has 
over 100 TV shows on the air. 

The union seems confident that it 
will get increases this fall I but \vhat 
union would enter negotiations uith 
the advance notice that they don't ex- 
pect to get what they ask for?). As- 
sume llie\ do. W hen such possible m- 
creases are pro-rated among the shows 
on the air. the effect in this case must 
be negligible. 

The stagehands are the largest group 
to he negotiating contracts \\'ilh TV 
networks this fall, with some 200 mem- 
bers involved. Their dollar demands, 
according to the grapevine, are not 
"loo terrific," but lhe\ want important 
concessions in working conditions. 
The stagehands include carpenters, 
properly men, electricians, swing men, 
ro\'ing prop men, luggers. 

In the theater, shops never work on 
Saturdays and Sundays except on an 
overtime basis. In television, since it's 
necessary to keep programs on the air 
seven days a \veek. Saturday and Sun- 
day work has been normal. This \vill 
probably be one of the "conditions" 
up for negotiation this fall. 

One of the biggest single unit costs 
in putting a show on the air embraces 
engineering, or technical people. For 
example, a minimum average crew in- 
cludes three cameramen, one sound 
man, one \ ideo man. one technical di- 
rector or switcher, one mike boom 
man, two or three dolh men. (If 
lighting men were counted as part of 
the technical crew, as some unions do, 
this minimum \vouId be increased by 
two.) 

There are some 2,000 of these tech- 
nical people in three unions (NABET, 
lATSE, IBEW) involved with TV. But 
their contracts do not come up for re- 
newal until the fall of 19.51. 

Contract renewals for other unions 
come up at various dates during 19.51, 
or later. For example, both the Radio 
and TV Directors" Guild and Screen 
Cartoonists Guild renewal dates arc in 
the spring of 1951. AFiM agreements 
run through February. 1951. Broad- 
casting Studio Eniplojecs ha\e a con- 
tract running through May. 1952. 

But it is ob\i()usly impossible to 
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in 

Charleston 
west Virginia 



one 
will 
gel 
you 
more 
lhan 
all 
ihe 
olher 
four 

wchs 



BAAB reports the 
Charleston, West Virginia 
Market . . . 



As the latest BMB figures below prove, WCHS audiences 
are larger and cost less to reach lhan those of all the other 
four Charleston stations combined. 



WCHS 



has 28% MORE night-time listeners thon the combined 
listener total of the other four stotions. 



WCHS 



hos 15% MORE daytime listeners thon the combined 
listener total of the other four stations. 



WCHS.O... 



LESS thon holf of the combined rotes of the other 
four stotions . . . doytime or night.* 

* 260 time cliainbreak rate as publislicti SKDS 

WCHS 

6 or 7 doys per week rodio fomily totol 83,500 
Four stotion totol 72,340 

WCHS 6 or 7 nights per week rodio fomily total 66,480 
Four station totol 51,780 



WCHS 

Charleston, West Virginia 

580 Kc 5000 W FULL TIME 

CBS 

Represented by The Branham Company 
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by all four 
major networks 




m I a m I 



FREEa^ PETERS- Na;iC 'Rt^AC^e^ctai^vf^ 



speculate oil wlial conditions will be 
then, the world military situation be- 
ing what it is. 

It was anticipated by some network 
officials in the early days of TV that 
jurisdictional disputes might interfere 
with programs going on the air. This 
has not proved to be so. The most im- 
portant jurisdictional disputes remain- 
ing to be settled involve TV actors. 
Tliese have prevented working out con- 
tracts with the networks which would 
set minimum wages, and define work- 
ing conditions. 

The battle is s(?ctiona] — Eastern 
against Western unions. The West 
Coast unions were concerned mainly 
with motion pictures until the advent 
of TV, and are worried about losing 
their control of the movies. 

The West Coast performers' union. 
Screen Actors Guild (SAG), claims 
jurisdiction over all persons, extras 
excepted, performing on film or sound 
track. Screen Extras Guild (SEG) 
claims jurisdiction over extras. 

They are contesting jurisdiction 
with the American Guild of Musical 
Artists, American Guild of Variety 
Artists. Actors' Equity Assocation, 
American Federation of Radio Artists. 

The parent union of all these unions 
is the Associate<l yVctors and Artistes 
of America. The AAAA has appointed 
a "Television Authority" to make rec- 
ommendations on wages and working 
conditions, but SAG and SEG have 
called it "illegal"' and refused to have 
anything to do with it. 

The question of jurisdiction is now 
before the National Labor Relations 
Board for settlement. It will take prob- 
ably another year to settle and could 
easily take two, optimistic reports to 
the contrary. 

Another situation whi(;h has pre- 
vented setting of minimum salaries and 
working conditions is an internal dis- 
pute (not jurisdictional) within the 
overall writing union as to who shall 
represent TV writers. The parent of all 
the writing unions is the Authors' 
League. Its unions include the Radio 
Writers' Guild. Television Writers' 
(Jroup. Screen Writers' Guild. Dram- 
atists' Guild. The Authors' League it- 
self hasn't solved the question of which 
of its unions will represent writers in 
television. 

SWG, for example, wants representa- 
tion where TV film is concerned. RWG 
seeks control of all live programing, as 
I does TWG. which has worked doseh 



with television longer than the others. 

The Authors' League has appointed 
a temporary body called the National 
Television Committee to act informally 
for all its groups until the question of 
representation is settled. The NTC will 
present its package of demands to the 
networks this fall. 

If the NTC succeeds in its demands, 
the chief results will be to set minimum 
salaries. This will affect only the sec- 
ond echelon of talent. 

Musicians of the AFM (American 
Federation of Musicians — Petrillo's 
union) are still generally forbidden to 
make sound tracks for TV films. But 
live network rates have been set at 
90 '/f of radio rates and local rates at 
80% of radio rates. Current agree- 
ments run through 1950. 

The overall TV union picture is rela- 
tively simple now because only three 
areas. New York, Chicago, and Los 
Angeles, are concerned. This is because 
r\ unionization is presently concen- 
trated largely in those areas. For all 
practical purposes network sponsors 
have only network-union relations to 
contend with, and each network has 
thus far managed to keep jurisdictional 
diff erences on a workable basis. 

There have been a few instances of 
unions' insisting that the networks use 
more men than actually needed; but 
this has not been a significant factor 
in the bill to the sponsor. 

TV unionization of individual sta- 
tions throughout the country has made 
negligible progress thus fan. so local 
prt)l)leins have been few. But there 
have been exceptions. 

The big hope for the future is that 
networks, individual stations, and 
unions will continue to devise produc- 
tion shortcuts. Since the whole pro- 
duction operation is still in a state of 
vigorous experimentation, there are yet 
unimagined savings in time — the big- 
gest single consumer of production 
dollars - to be worked out. * * * 



DRUG STORES ON THE AIR 

{Continue J from page 30) 

show, and a minute at the end. Our 
punch is in 'Get it at \\lielan's,' 'Get 
it at V^'helan's,' 'Get it at Whelan's'; 
and we feature low prices, high qual- 
ity and friendly service." 

Whelan's sent the following memo 
(illustrated) to its store managers: 

"Mr. Store Manager: It is most im- 

SPONSOR 





Standing Room On/y — means the show's a hit! 
And it's beautiful, beautiful at the box office! Here at KTT\' 
we've hung out the SRO sign to stay. Our 
program schedule is jampacked with talent from beginning 
to end — CBS-TV stars like Godfrey, Sullivan, Murray, 
and sponsors like Chesterfields, Lincoln-Mercury, and Budweiser. 
And the schedule is interlaced with local shows of 
equally strong impact — like Los Angeles' only 'T\ newsreel 
presenting local and international news on the same day 
of occurrence, prepared by a 12-man full-time 

stafT at the Los Angeles Times . . . including KTT\"s own newsreel 
correspondent in the Far East. Advertisers realize 
that KTTV's SRO schedule means SRO sales for them. 
If you don t mind crowds, you'll want a 
place on KTT\' yourself. Ask us or Radio Sales. 



Los Angeles Times • CBS Television 
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Best Buy in 
SOUTHERN 
NEW ENGLAND 

WTIC 



Families 
in the WTIC 

BMB* Area 
spend each year 

$2,317,525,005 
in retail outlets 

$606,589,000 
in food stores 
alone! 

SUGGESTION — For complete 
WTIC-BMB Study call 
Weed & Co. 



PAUL W. MORENCY 
Vice President — General Manager 

WALTER JOHNSON 
Assistant General Mgr.-Sales Mgr. 
WTIC's 50,000 Watts 
Represented nationally by 

WEED & COMPANY 



*BMB Study # 2, 1919 
**Copyright Sales Management Sur- 
vey ot Buying Power, May 10, 1950 
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portaiit that the televised items are 
bacivetl to the fullest by good proni- 
iiieiit interior displays and are shown 
in your television windows. Photo- 
graphs on tliis sheet indicate how you 
should make your counter displays 
and how your television window 
should look. Do not deviate from the 
set-up given you here. Follow in- 
structions exactly as outlined." Need 
we say more? 

Whelan's also use institutional dis- 
play cards lliat bear statements like 
these: "As advertised on lelex'ision" : 
"This item advertised on the two en- 
tertaining television shows. Cavalcade 
of Bands (Tuesdays). Cavalcade of 
Stars I Saturda) s I " ; or "Television 
Special." 

Imtil recently. Whelan's carried both 
productions. JNow. the Druggists of 
America have taken over sponsorship 
of the Cavalcade of Stars in the New 
York area, also in Boston and Atlanta. 
There is a move on at the present time 
to change the tie-ins for the Stars in 
all areas from chains to independents. 
It's likely that the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Druggists will tie in 
comjdetely with the Cavalcade of Stars 
sometime in October. 

Generally, the chains around the 
country sjK)nsoring the two T\'^ shows 
are just as a<'tive in radio. Rexall has 
had one major network show, the Sun- 
da) Harris-Faye. ( It is reported that 
the show, on hiatus for the summer, 
will not return in the fall because of 
the netwtnk s desiie to shift it out of 
its j)resent time slot. Richard Dia- 
mond, on NBC at the present time, 
may be the |)ermaiieiit replacement.) 

The Rexall Drug Company also has 
signed for 260 transcribed 15-minute 
open-end Western shows, Rexall 
Rhythm Roundup. Tliese will be used 
extdusively for independent f ranch ised 
Rexall dealers known as Rexallites 
(there are lO.OOO from coast-to-coast). 
Plans call for using Rexall Rhythm 
Roundup in 400 to 650 local markets 
on a three-e-week to five-a-week basis, 
"^riie show is jirodiiced by the Coun- 
selors Advertising yVgcncy in Holly- 
wood. According to Frank Miller of 
Counselors: "The initial contract while 
calling for onl) 2()0 shows provides an 
option and it is expected Rexall 
Rhythm Roundup will develop into a 
Continuous series of 1,040 shows. A 
number of stations will begin airing 
Rexall Rhythm Roundup 1 September." 
Individual Kexall stores have used 



radio lo<'ally for a number of years. 
For example, WKBZ in Muskegon. 
Michigan, reports that it airs This is 
\ our Doctor, a "transcribed feature 
sponsored by Fritz, the Druggist (Rex- 
all), every Sunday afternoon at 12- 
12:15. in tribute to actual American 
medical men and with a strong a])peal 
against socialized medicine. Holmes 
Rexall Drugs . . . takes a quarter-hour 
record show with us before Sunday 
baseball broadcasts with the Detroit 
Tiger.s." 

KGLO in Mason City. Iowa, stales 
that "The Casey-Rexall Drug of Mason 
City has been a regular spot adx'ertiser 
on KGLO for many years, including 
the sponsorshij) of occasional athleti<' 
events. They feature prescriptions, 
with minimum attention to other items 
in the store. * It is estimated that 
Case} 's spend about half their ad bud- 
get on radio. 

Other major chains operate much 
like Rexall. Walgreen ties in with the 
TV Cavalcades (Memphis. Louisville, 
Chi<'ago I , and is strong in bx-al and 
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regional radio. Their work in Mem- 
phis is typical. Here the company has 
advertised over WMPS for the past 
four years. It's estimated that they 
spend about $35,000 a year with the 
station, have always used news broad- 
casts of five-niinute duration through- 
out the day (approximately 43 news- 
casts each week). The connnercials i 
plug departments, special products, 
and also promote the entire store as a 
shopping center. ' 

WOOD in Grand Rapids states, 
"Walgreen's have used WOOD in the 
past. The last show was Weekend Re- 
porter, scheduled 8:15-8:45 a.m.. Sat- 
urdays. This went off the air 4 March. 
1950. The program, still broadcast in 
Chicago, is a combination music and 
shopping feature, and plugs five dif- 
ferent items for sale at Walgreen's 
stores. We are currenth negotiating 
with Walgreen's for another show. 
Nothing is definite as yet. " 

Also, "Walgreen Drug Stores, ' the 
BAB reports, "use radio as an impor- 
tant phase of their opening ceremo- 
nies, employing either spot announce- 
ments or newscasts."' 

Smaller chains are often just as big 
radio users locally as are the larger 
ones. In Memphis, where Walgreen's 
employ the use of newscasts, the Pan- I 
taze Drug Stores (six stores) use a 
full hour musical program on the same 
station (WMPS). This is a Saturday 
morning program featuring the top 
tunes of the week, costs about $6,000 
a year. As in the case of Walgreen's, ' 
Pantaze has been on WMPS for the 
past four years. ' 

Osco's, a super-market type of drug 
store that operates in connection with 
a small chain, has used KGLO in Ma- 
son City, Iowa, since 1940. The com- 
pany has used daily announcements or 
script programs throughout the years, 
has spent consistently $100 to $150 
weekly. They currently use 10 an- ' 
nouncements a week, plus sponsorship 
of special events when they occur. ' 
Osco's has featured for the benefit of 
its farm audiences, its "Animal and 
Poultry Care Department,' which in- 
creased over 40% in volume through 
the use of radio. In addition, KGLO 
reports that, "Osco Drug has also had 
notable success in years past in mov- 
ing carload shipments of coffee, using 
two-thirds of its advertising budget on 
KGLO." 

Radio has played a big part in the 
advertising set-up of the Standard } 
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Ask any of the 32,000 
prosperous, radio-owning 
farmers in Western New York 
who Don Huckle is. They'll tell 

you he's the fellow they have been listening to every 
morning for years ... on WGR. Thousands know Don 
personally, for he travels from farm to farm, recording 
interviews for his broadcasts. 

Here's a rich farm market with a $160,000,000 annual 
income for advertisers on WGR's early morning farm 
information programs ... 7 days a week. Rural level of 
living is high above the national average in the eight 
counties blanketed by WGR! Make a test . . . and see! 



In Buffalo WGR's ratings are higher than ever 



Leo J, ("Fitz") Fitzpotrick 
I. R. ("Ike") Lounsberry 



COLUMBIA NETWORK 



RAND BUILDING, BUFFALO 3, N. Y. 

National Representatives: Free & Peters, Inc. 
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COTTON BELT GROUP 

mail pull! 
rural sales! 

SEPTEMBER 18 IS 
THE OPENING 
DAY OF THE 

COTTON BELT GROUP 

Programming for the rural trade 
area, PLUS terrific "sky wave" 
between the early morning hours 
of 5:00-6 rOOAMCST. SELL from 
East Texas to the Delta on 
WCVM-KDMS-KTFS, the 
COTTON BELT CROUP 

LOW RATES — 
ASSURED RESULTS 

COTTON BELT GROUP 

BOX 1005 TEXARKANA TEXAS 

COTTON BELT GROUP 




This round-faced boy is Ford Nel- 
son, whose nimble piano playing 
and smooth chatter offer one more 
good reason for WDIA's high 
Hooper's liitencr loyalty and thus, 
advertisers like these: 

*Sealtest *Pepsi-Cola 
*Bromo Quinine *Stag Beer 



^Ex Lax 



M-Way Cold Tabs 



HOOPER RADIO AUDIENCE INDEX 
City: Memphis, Tenn. June-July 1950 



Time 
M F 8AM-6PM 



A 

19.9 



B 

15.0 



C 

14.4 



SETS 
17.5 



D 
10. 1 



7.8 



WDIA 

35.9 

F 
6.1 



/t cross-seviUtn of tlrtitf stores on the air 



■'\V[)1A. Mempliis. Tfiria'ssee. liert FiTCiison, 
Miliar.. iI;irol<i Walker, C'mii'I -Mngr. John K. 
I'oarson, Itcp," 
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STATION 


PROGRAMING 


SCHEDULE 


Goode's Drug Store; 

ASIIEMLLE. N. C. 


WWNC 


anncmts 


18 a wk 


Marshall Pharmacy; 

SPKINGFIKLI), OHIO 


WIZE 


5-min prog 


3 a wk 


Stoick Cut Rate Drug; 

MISSOULA. MONT. 


KGVO 


l5-min prog 


6 a wk 


Diamond Drug Co.; 

JOHNSTOWN, PA. 


WARD 


15-min prog 


3 a wk 


Knoxville Drug Club; 

KNOXVILLK, TENN. 


WNOX 


60-min prog 


1 a wk 


Osco Drug Store; 

MASON CITY, lA. 


KGLO 


anncmts 


10 a wk 


Pantaze Drug Stores; 

MEMPHIS. TENN. 


WMPS 


60-min prog 


1 a wk 


Fritz, the Druggist; 

MUSKEGON. MICH. 


WKBZ 


l5-min prog 


1 a wk 


Thames Drug Co.; 

BEAUMONT, TEX. 


KFDM 


iS-min prog 


21a wk 


Hook's Drue Storet 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


WIRE 


30-min dtoet 


1 a wk 


Kent County Rexall 
Druggists; 

GRAND RAPIDS. MICH. 


WOOD 


15-min prog 


3 a wk 


Holland's Drug Store; 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 


WMUR 


1-min anncmts 


9 a wk 


Valley Cut Rate Drug; 

ALAMOSA, COLO. 


KGIW 


l5-min prog 


1 a wk 


Katz Drug Store; 

OKLAHOMA CITY. OKLA. 


KTOW 


1 5-min prog 


5 a wk 


Lane Drug Stores; 

ATLANTA. GA. 


WAGA-TV 


Cavalcade 


1 a wk 


Liggett Drug Stores; 

BOSTON. MASS. 


WNAC-TV 


Cavalcade 


1 a wk 


Peoples Drug Stores; 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


WTTG 


Cavalcade 


2 a wk 


T?<3iqH Tinier ^tnrpc* 
BALTIMORE, MI). 


WA AM 


I 51 vji 1 r a /I p 


9 Q \ir\r 
£4 a. w i\ 


Sun Drug Stores; 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WDTV 


Cavalcade 


2 a wk 


Walgreen Drug Stores; 

CHICAGO. ILL. 


WGN-TV 


Cavalcade 


2 a wk 



Dnij; ("oinpain 1 54 stores ) in Cleve- 
land. 1 he odinpany has used the air 
for the past fne \eais. and sponsors 
the 7:00 a.m. newscast on WHK in 
(>leveland. The (/ray Driifi Coiiipaii)' 
I 77 stores I has sponsored shows or 
purchased spot time on WHK for the 
last se\eii years. Uotli eonipaiiies |)liig 
all national hraiul merchandise 1)\ de- 



partments on a cooperative basis. The 
station itself aids in promotion work. 

According to WHK, "The radio sta- 
tion's prodmt promotion directly 
utilizes all drug outlets which includes 
not only ])ersoiial contacts by station 
re|)resentatives, but point-of-purchase 
sales reminders, direct mail, our nier- 
chaiidisiiig display guide, display cases 
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I 



out of 

'n the 



every 1^ 



IS 



Un 



'nthe 




^MAq 



Stat 



area 



. ^ # Wiierft mdre people 

listeii rfaily to WMAQ 
Ih <ti| to ony other station 



In the vast, thriving Midwest area bhinketed by WMAQ, 
almost 9,000,000 radios are in use . . . more than ten percent of all 
the radios in the nation. 

This mighty area also is the home of one out of every ten 
families in the United States . . . earning one out of every ten pay 
checks earned in the United States . . . and spending one out of 
every ten dollars spent in the United States. 

Dominating this great Lake Michigan States Market is 
WMAQ — ii'hkh delivers a daily atidieuce not ouly larger than that 
of any other station, but larger than that of any other advertising 
medium. 

Place your advertising schedule on WMAQ . . . Master of 
the Lake Michigan States Market. Contact WMAQ, Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago, or your nearest NBC Spot Sales Office now for 
assistance in planning a campaign that will mean greater sales of 
your product in a great market. 



Sources: Daily Listening— BMB Study No. 
2, 6-7 Days per Week; No. of Radios — 
BMB Study No. 2 and Caldwell-Clements 
Publishing Co.; All Other Statistics - 
U. S. Bureau of Census. 



MASTER Of THE LAKE MICHIGAN STATES MARKET 

r H ,1 * ilm *. 



WMAO 
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FOR YOUR 
NEW FALL 
SCHEDULES . . 



You cannot afford to over- 
look Houston, Texas, the 
South'% Largest Market, 
and the Nation's Four- 
teenth Largest. 

Nor can you afford to 
overlook the Best Dollar 
Buy* in that Market — 
Radio Station K-NUZ. 

'''Current Hooper-Cost Ratio. 



And, by the way . . . 

Hats Off to these 
New K-NUZ 
Advertisers . . . 

l>4M)t> no 

Mrs. Tucker's l*ri»ilu<-Is 
I pan a 

Lon*' Star Fief^ta !<<■ Oeaiii 
Traii!i-T»'xas Airuays 



CALL, WIRE OR WRITE 

FOR)OE: NAT. REP. 
DAVE MORRIS, MGR. 
CE-8801 

k-nuz 

(KAY-NEWS) 

9th Floor, Scanlan BIdg. 

HOUSTON, TEXAS 



w itliiii the station, streamers and cour- 
tesy announcements." 

Other stations, too. have seen the ad- 
visability of getting into tlie act. 
WING in Dayton states, "IMonthly we 
mail Druggists Briefs to over 200 
druggists in our listening area. We 
also give them a bonus program every 
week entitled, Good \eighhors. On 
this program we advertise general 
drug merchandise. The druggists are 
informed of these items in the Drug- 
gists Briefs previously mailed out. 
They cooperate by building displays 
on these items and thus WING and 
the druggists work together. We lie 
this in with the national and network 
advertisers.' 

WNOX in Knoxville, Tennessee, 
originated the idea in 1946 of having 
members of the Knoxville Dioig Club 
sjionsor The Saturday Matinee. They 
have sponsored the hour-long musical 
ever since. The club itself, composed 
entirely of independent retail drug 
store owners (about 60). was organ- 
ized more than 50 years ago. The 
Saturday Matii\ee is the only promo- 
tion or advertising in which the club 
has engaged in recent years. Partici- 
pation on the part of the druggists is 
voluntary; 26 members are signed up. 
The retail druggists pay half the pro- 
gram's cost: wholesalers and manu- 
facturers pay the other half. The jiro- 
gram does not promote medicines. 

"If we had been willing to promote 
medicines." says one leading Knox- 
ville druggist, "we would have had 
more mone) (from manufacturers) 
than we would have known what to do 
with." 

The name and address of each sj)on- 
soring druggist is mentioned during 
the ])rogram. Also, once every 26 
weeks, each has his store featured on 
a broadcast, WNOX promotes tlie 
program almost exclusively by cour- 
tesy announcements on the air. "The 
l»est wa)' to get cooperation is to give 
s(mie." W NOX told the druggists. 
"This is the time to plan vital active 
efforts to do a better business and sup- 
port the cooperation of your whole- 
sale supplier with aggressive selling 
behind every counter in every neigh- 
borhood store in the community." 

It is dillicult to determine accurate- 
ly how much radio advertising is 
a< tually done by the indejjendent drug- 
gists. Although RAB reported relative- 
ly small activity, the recent SPONSOR 
survey showed widespn-ad usage 



among the independents; and a great 
deal of optimism regarding further 
use. There were several instances of 
planned promotional work reported to 

SI'O.NSOH. 

Peter Dileo s [)arties are only one 
example. He is radio-minded and has 
been a consistent user of the medium. 
He has spent as nmch as $24.t a 
month for ainiouncements and pro- 
grams on W.IBO. For one thing, when 
the lAtcky Social Security Numbers 
program was being heard over WJBO 
he purchased a five-minute segment 
across the board. When interest in 
this program reached its peak, his 
stt>re traffic jumped U[> LOOO^^. 

Dileo devotes about 2' r of his gross 
sales to advertising; [MY/r of this to 
radio. In addition to his radio-pro- 
moted Christmas and Easter parties, 
he runs a continuous spot program 
throughout the year. Other advertis- 
ing (like newspaper) is tied in to his 
radio ])romotions. His parties are not 
hit-or-miss affairs. For instance, 10 
days prior to the Christmas party 
(which is held one week before Christ- 
mas), he will gradually build the num- 
ber of announcements promoting the 
party, toys, and gifts for the whole 
family. He will use the same system 
for the Easter party. Results: Last 
Christnuis he sold completely out of 
toys twice: and last Easter, he sold 
completely out of Easter candies three 
different times: and all Easter toys, 
rabbits, baskets were sold down to the 
last plasti<' Easter egg and chocolate 
candy rabbits. When special promo- 
tions are not in effect, Dileo uses radio 
for plugging city-wide, free pick-up 
aiul delivery service on prescriptions 
and drug needs. His gross sales have 
increased over 400% annually since 
he moved into his new location in 
194P). and began the use of radio. 

There are other Dileo's around the 
country, like Goode's in yVsheville. 
N. C. and Holland's in Manchester. 
N. II.. druggists with sound consistent 
radio work. A Wall Street Journal re- 
[)ort showed that in 1948 Goode's Drug 
Store sold about $500,000 worth of 
merchandise. In that year he devoted 
about $6,000 to advertising. His ad- 
vertising for the past several years has 
been divided between radio and news- 
papers, with about oO' < of tlie budget 
going for radio. Dr. John A. Goode, 
owner of the store, himself carefully 
selects the adjacen<"ies for bis connner- 
cials and uses spot ainiouncements ex- 
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Have your 




Salt Lake City Sales 



jumped up 232%? 




They should have bounced way up and stayed — 
there. Because retail sales in the entire Salt Lake 

City wholesale distribution area (which -j 

coincides almost exactly with KSL's primary 
listening area) are now 232'"ri higher than they 
were ten years ago. A whopping $761,645,000! 



Retail sales are not only way up in Inter- 
mountain America, they're going up faster 
(at a 14.8% higher rate of increase) than the 
rest of the nation. And so is population. 
Today more than a million people live in 
KSL territory ... 25% more than a decade ago 
And still more are moving in twice as fast 
as the average national rate of growth. 



If your sales have not jumped as high as they 

should in Intermountain America, the thing 
to do is to buy 50,000-watt KSL, the one and only 
station you need. For all week long, KSL 
delivers many more listeners than any other 
Intermountain America station or regional 
network. And can SELL them for you at the 
LOWEST COST per customer! 1 I 



KSL 

SALT LAKE CITY 
50,000 WATTS 
CBS 



REPRESENTED BY RADIO SALES 
All sources available an request 
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Indiana's 
First and Only 

SO KW Station 





WIBC offers ^tll of Hoosierland in one profitable 
package — plus important out-of-state "bonus" cov- 
erage — and at the lowest rates of any 50 KW sta- 
tion in the middle west. 

Within WIBC's 0.5 MV contour live 1,068,166 
radio families* . . . with total buying power of 
$4,985,952,850.00.** 

*1949 BMB 

**1950 Sales Management Survey of Buying Power 



Ask your John Blair 
man about valuable 
time, big coverage, 
low rates at. . . 



WIBC 



107(1 KC 

BASIC 

MUTUAL 



The Friendly 
Voice of Indiana 



clusively. He uses both chain breaks 
and one-minute announcements pre- 
ceding newscasts on W'^WNC in Ashe- 
ville. He will not consider any other 
adjacency. Dr. Goode has used 
WWNC for over 10 years; his current 
schedule. 18 announcements a week. 

In a recent letter to the station. Dr. 
Coode wrote, "All in all we are a 
pleased <"Ustomer and expect to renew 
our contract when the present one ex- 
pires." Coode's have varied their com- 
mercial copy from plugging the photo 
developing department in the summer 
(the store has one of the largest de- 
veloping departments, if not the larg- 
est, of any drug store in the country), 
to pushing prescriptions during the 
winter. 

Holland's Drug Store in Manches- 
ter has advertised with WMUR for 
the past two and a half years. It has 
steadily increased its radio advertis- 
ing from originally three supper-hour 
announcements per week to a present 
schedule of nine per week, day and 
night. The one-minute commercials 
air prescription department institu- 
tional copy only. About 60% of the 
store's ad budget goes for radio. A 
year ago Holland's found it necessary 
to expand its prescription department 
by a third because of increased vol- 
ume of prescription business. 

Transcription companies report that 
both independents and chains use their 
transcribed shows or announcements. 
Ziv has 10 drug stores using major 
shows like Wayne King, Guy Lorn- 
bardo. Meet The Menjom, Boston 
Blackie, Easy Aces. The World Broad- 
casting System has 21 drug store spon- 
sors using its shows and jingles, in- 
cluding Dick Haymes Show, Lyn Mur- 
ray Show, Homemaker Harmonies, 
time jingles, weather jingles. 

Harry S. Goodman Productions has 
been particularly successful with its 
two transcribed shows made to order 
for the druggist: Baby Days and Doc- 
tors Orders. Doctor's Orders was re- 
leased the first of the year and is in 
about 50 markets. The 15-minute show 
dramatizes the average family's need 
for up-to-date medical service, and 
tells people about modern medical 
practice in words they can under- 
stand. There are two and a half min- 
utes of commercials interspersed 
throughout the program; a perfect 
tie-in is created for the drug store 
pitc'h. Costs for the production range 
from $,H.30 a show in markets under 
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15,000 population, to $65 a show in 
cities like New York. Goodman re- 
ports that 35 drug stores now use it. 

The old-time prescription filler is a 
thing of the past. The 49,325 inde- 
pendent drug stores in the United 
States and the 3,978 chain drug stores 
sold $3,611,000,000 worth of mer- 
chandise last year, most of it other 
than drugs; chains did about 30% of 
the business. 

Drug Topics (1949) lists the fol- 
lowing categories with respective im- 
portance in sales volume for most 
drug stores: 

Categories Total Sales 

Prescriptions - - 14.76% 

Drugs, niediciiifs, cliciiiical coni- 

p(Hln(l^ . .. . . 17.70 

Rubber goods . .71 

Surgical, hospital supplies 2.57 

Cosmetics, toilet articles 14.38 

Fountain, meals, bottled soft 

drinks .. - 17.70 

Confectionery and nuts 5.23 

Tobacco products and supplies . 11.40 
Beer, wine, liquor (forbidden in 

some states) . 2.26 

Stationery, books, periodicals 5.37 

Other sales 7.92 

Advertising is geared to the depart- 
ments in respect to the importance of 
each, and the druggist can often use 
the air at relatively little cost. Co-op 
advertising is prevalent in the drug 
industry; so is good organization. The 
combination of the two is conducive 
to sound industry-wide promotional 
progress. The small druggist is be- 
coming a larger operator, is modern- 
izing his business. Modern merchan- 
dising calls for planned promotion 
and advertising. From the point of 
view of co-op advertising, or from that 
of a low-cost-per-thousand basis, the 
use of the air is becoming increasing- 
ly important among drug store adver- 
tisers, -k -k -k 



OPINIONS ON AGENCIES 

{Continued from page 21) 

I got out of college,'' he said. "That 
taught me what this country is like, 
gave me a feel for various-sized com- 
munities. But many account men lack 
that kind of broad experience. Fre- 
quently, they're products of the big 
cities, and the Ivy League colleges. 
Their experience is limited to the sil- 
ver-spoon-in-the-mouth crowd." 

In practice, such narrowness of so- 
cial background weakens the account 
man's judgment about sales appeal to 
a mass market. The young advertising 



manager cited this example. 

"Recently, an account executive 
from one of our agencies came to me 
with some commercial copy for use on 
our radio quiz show. It went some- 
thing like this. 'Socially and in busi- 
ness, too, you can look your best if 
you. . . .' The flaw in that line is the 
word 'socially.' To the guy who works 
in a steel plant, 'socially' is just a word 
out of the society column referring to 
the doings up in the big houses on the 
hill. We changed the copy to read, 
'With your best girl, and on the job, 
too. . . . 

Narrowness in agency experience as 
well as social background handicaps 
account men. Many of them work their 
way up in the agency as specialists in 
one medium only. Rounded experience 
in all media is rare. 

"When an account man knows only 
black and white, for example," one ad 
manager explained, "he's at the mercy 
of his own agency radio assistants. He 
can't supervise them when he knows 
nothing about radio. Moreover, he 
may get his radio department in trou- 
ble by making promises it can t keep. 
In a meeting with the client, he may 
be asked, unexpectedly, for an esti- 
mated price on a certain type of show. 
Suppose he's off b)' a large margin. 
Then he has to come back the next day 
and say the radio department can't do 
it. There's friction, inevitably, on both 
sides. I know of at least two major 
accounts which changed agencies for 
just this reason." 

In some cases, account executives 
aren't even experts in one medium. 
They may merely be hail fellows, he- 
roes of the lunch table and golf course. 
Account executives of this school tend 
to bring along a crew of radio, copy, 
or art specialists when they meet with 
the client for discussion of a campaign. 
This can be stimulating, but it is also 
a cumbersome procedure. 

When the hail-fellow account execu- 
tive leaves his experts at home, he must 
personally absorb the advertiser's point 
of view well enough to be able to in- 
struct them. But a man who's short on 
real knowledge of a suliject makes a 
poor instructor; and he may not even 
make a good messenger. 

This all paints a pretty black picture 
about account executives. But things 
aren't that bad. actually. All of the ad- 




vertising 



managers who told tales 



about the peccadillos of account men 
hastened to add that they were mainly 
talking about extreme cases. Still, it 
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\\a> a rare arhertiser who didii t get 
around to account men at some point 
in his diseussions with SF'o.NSOR. 

iViiother kc) figure in tlie agenry 
wiio <ame in for criticism was the 
timelmver. The feeling was not so 
niu( li that to]) timebn\ers are un- 
skilled: rather, it was that too much 
of the actual station ^election is done 
hy eoin])aratively unskilled assistants 
heeause the toj) men are perennially 
o\ er-hurdened. 

"just this in(nning.'" said an adver- 
tiser. ''1 got a letter from one of our 
dTstrilnitor> in the Midwest. He ( om- 



jjlained that the most important eity in 
his territory had heen left out in a 'T\ 
announcement campaign we're run- 
ning. What s ha])j)ened is that some 
girl in the agency timehuying depart- 
ment couldn't elcar a slot on the major 
T\ station in that eity. So she skipped 
the city without giving consideration 
to the fact that wed rather buy the 
second-best station than leave this city 
out entirely." 

Another sjjonsor was eaustic about 
the stay-in-\ew-^ ork ])ro])ensities of 
some timchu) ers. As a heavy radio- 
TV s])()t buyer, this man's always on 



Why do it 
the hard way? 



Let's look at the facts devoid of any hokum. Of 
course you can reach a large part of this market with- 
out buying WSM. There is nothing to prevent you 
from selecting a complicated combination of news- 
papers and small radio stations throughout the Cen- 
tral South Area. 

H But, still looking at the facts, that's the hard way to 
do it. That's the expensive way. 

Bi The simple, economical method is to choose the one 
medium that gives full coverage of this rich market. 
And that one medium is WSM. 

OThe reasons are these: WSM operates on a l-A Clear 
Channel taking your sales story to the Central South 
Market with the greatest power permissible under to- 
day's FCC regulations. To hold the interest of its mil- 
lions of listeners WSM specializes in producing local 
originations with particular appeal to this section of 
America. Through 24 years of live-talent broadcast- 
ing this station has developed a staff of entertainers 
that is unique both in its quality — some of the coun- 
try's biggest names, and quantity — over 200 people. 

■ Yes, WSM is different. WSM is the one medium 
that offers both the coverage and programming facil- 
ities to sell your products throughout the Central 
South Market. 



CLEAR CHANNEl 
50,000 WATTS 

Baltic NBC Alhlidtc 
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IRVING WAUGH 

Commercio/ Manager 

EDWARD PETRY S. CO. 
Notional Reprt%enlati¥t 



the lookout for a good bargain. 'T 
know that in my home eity one of the 
small stations has a large and loyal 
Swedish-Ameriean audience,"' he said. 
'"Housewives who listen to that station 
are ideal for the message I'm ti}ing 
to put over. But the agenc). if left 
alone, would pass up that station be- 
cause its timebuyers haven't gotten out 
in the field enough to know individual 
markets." 

' Apjjarently, the root of this trouble 
lies within the agenev organization it- 
self. Vvw ageneies ha\ e enough real 
I ex])erts to go around. Or at least that's 
' the way the sponsor who's left holding 
j a bag of second-best time buys gets to 
feeling. 

] Advertisers \\ere less jirone to criti- 
j eize radio-T\' directors in the ageney; 
I account men and timebuyers got the 
major lambasting. But several adver- 
tisers ticked ofT these flaws in some 
radio-TV specialists: (1) "an inelina- 
I tion to be jirofessionalh pompous"; 
[ (2 ) "sonic of them lose touch with the 
[ country and get ivory-tower w hen they 
propose a program." 

Professional poniposit) was epito- 
mized by a radio director several years 
ago when he went before the top brass 
of one of the nation's largest compa- 
nies. He was there to helj) explain the 
agency's thinking about a series of de- 
tective shows. In the midst of his 
pitch, a senior member of the corpora- 
tion questionerl his reasoning about the 
use of horror over the airwaves. The 
radio man eyed the executive contemp- 
tuously. "My good man," he said, 
tensing up and dow-n in his suede 
shoes, "do you realize that 1 was the 
first director to bring the sound of a 
erunehing skull to the American pub- 
lie.'' (Or words to that efTeet.) 

The radio man, by eiting his own 
supposedly vast knowledge of detective 
programs so sneeringly, left a bad taste 
in everyone's mouth. The firm's exec- 
utives were willing to admit the) 
weren't ex])erts on radio: but they felt 
that their ideas were at least worth a 
few minutes' calm discussicjn. Though 
the ease of the sknll-crunehing expert 
is one of those aty])ieal extremes, it 
does rejjresent a general failing of 
some radio men. Sjjonsors resent it 
when they aren't given a chance to use 
their own heads. They feel that coop- 
erative thinking leads to the best re- 
sults. 

The second big fault of radio direc- 
tors is their tendency to become big 
city provincials. An advertising man- 
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ager whose product can be seen in 
practically every drug store in the 
country told this story. "To push our 
product, Ave have to reach the broadest 
possible audience. All agency person- 
nel know this. Yet, recently, the radio 
director proposed a show to us which 
couldn't possibly go over outside New 
York or Hollywood. It was one of 
those night-clul) style varieties that 
only New Yorkers can enjoy — after 
they've had three scotches and paid a 
four-dollar cover charge." 

This advertising manager brought 
up another generally cited failing of 
agencies. "Once a show has been on 
the air for several jears, ' he said, "the 
agency tends to ease up. They feel the 
business is secure and don t bothei- to 
do any new thinking about it. Last 
year I was so concerned about our 
agency's attitude that 1 was seriously 
considering a request that tlie\ reshuf- 
fle their personnel. Then, by chance, 
a small agency came along and sold us 
a low-cost TV show. Once that hap- 
pened, our first agency snapped wide 
awake and has been that wa\ ever 
since. Proves the value of competi- 
tion." 

For large companies, particularly, 
sponsors said that a split of the bill- 
ing between several agencies is always 
healthy. A vice president in a large 
pharmaceutical firm felt that at the 
point when a firms billing reached 
five inillions annually several agencies 
should come into the picture. Others 
specified a slightly lower figure. 

All advertisers interviewed were as 
quick to praise agencies as they were 
to criticize them — except for one 
branch of agency activity. Product 
merchandising is the step-child of agen- 
cies, according to the advertisers. 
"We've learned." said a tobacco com- 
pany ad manager, "that you have to 
take advantage of every opportunit) 
to reach the public. A radio show has 
to be backed up with point-of-sale pro- 
motion of the product. But the agen- 
cies have small merchandising staffs 
which tend to stick to one formula for 
every client. That's why separate mer- 
chandising firms have been sprouting 
up." 

Merchandising of the radio show it- 
self by agencies came in for criticism. 
One advertising manager who had 
been an agency account man until re- 
cently said that account executives fre- 
quently fail to j)Ut the proper push be- 
hind program promotion. "They don't 
seem to know whose responsibility it is 
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WMC STAYS OUT FRONT 



You don't have to gomble when you select o radio 
sloMon in MemphU. When you chooie WMC, you are 
following the example of hundreds of other "blue- 
chip" advertitert who have made WMC a continuing 
investment for yeori. 

EACH YEAR, FOR 'THE PAST FIFTEEN YEARS, 
WMC HAS CARRIEPMORE LOCAL. REGIONAL 
AND NATIONAL SPOT RMSINESS IN 
TERMS OF DOLLAR VOLUME THAN ANY 
OTHER RADIO STATION IN MEMPHIS. 





NBC-5000 
WATTS-790 

MEMPHIS 

WMCF 260 KW Simultaneously Duplicating AM Schedule 
WMCT First TV Station in Memphis i.nd the Mid-South 

National Representatives, The Branham Company 
Owned and Operated by The Commercial Appeal 
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GROWING 

GROWING 

GROWN 



MORNING PERIOD' 



PLUS... 

a 14.8 Over-all Audience 
Increase Since 1949 

ANOTHER BONUS 
FOR ADVERTISERS... 

Special merchandising 
department for extra 
promotion of sales. 

•January, February, 1950 Hoop«r 



WABB 



AM 5,000 Watts 
FM 50.000 Watts 



AMEBICAIT BROADCASTING- 
COMPANY 

OWNED AND OPERATtD BY 
THE MOBILE PRESS REGISTER 

NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 
THE BRANHAM COMPANY 



RhymalineTime, featuring emcee 
David Andrews, pianist Harry 
Jenks and KMBC-KFRM's cele- 
brated Tune Chasers, is one of 
the Heart of America's favorite 




morning broadcasts. Heard each 
weekday morning from 7:30 to 
8:15, Rhymaline Time is a musi- 
cal-comedy program that pulls 
more mail than any other current 
"Team" feature. 

Satisfied sponsors have includ- 
ed, among others, Katz Drug 
Company, Land -Sharp Motors, 
Jones Store, and Continental 
Pharmaceutical Corp. 

Contact us, or any Free & Peters 
"Colonel" for availabilities! 
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lo see lo il that stations are approached 
for local publicity and poster coopera- 
tion. They may leave it all up to the 
network and fail to have the art depart- 
ment work up proposals for posters 
and so forth." 

One relati\ely minor irritation is the 
tendenc) of some agencies to push 
whatever medium they are best set up 
lo handle. Advertisers said they knew 
of a few agencies which were accus- 
tomed to black and while but chary of 
using the air. Rut that's a vanishing 
condition. Even in agencies Avith well 
devel()])ed radio departments, however, 
tliere s a tendency to tr) and sell the 
client on the easy way out. "They give 
you other reasons, ' said one sponsor, 
'"but I've seen them try to push a net- 
work program rather than announce- 
ments 1(3 avoid all the detail of a spot 
.ampaign." 

Several ) ears ago. Elmo Ro])er, un- 
der the auspices of AAAA, made a 
study among top maiiagement on atti- 
tudes toward advertising agencies. One 
of the key criticisms then was that 
agencies seem to be primarily inter- 
ested ill increasing appropriations. 
SI'0.\'S0R finds that this feeling persists 
today. Advertisers say that their agen- 
cies, gently or otherwise, maintain a 
steady pressure on them to increase 
budgets. The following (|uoted com- 
ments speak for themselves. 

"If you ask for a low-cost TV show, 
the agency first brings in an expensive 
production, just on the chance you 
might fall in love with it and up the 
appropriation. We appreciate their in- 
itiative, but the loss of time turning 
down the high-cost proposals gets irri- 
tating." 

"Once an account executive came to 
me with a plan for a new campaign. 
Before he had a chance to get his bear- 
ings I stabbed a question at hini. 'Just 
what do we need this campaign for?' 
The reply: 'Because the agency needs 
the money.' he answered, and that was 
actually the truth of it. The agency 
had just losi a big account. That's a 
classic slip of the tongue by an ac- 
count executive, but il actually hap- 
pened just that way." 

Advertisers temper their criticisms, 
however, with these observations. 

"It's Old) human for an agenc\ to 
push for more billing when its profit 
comes out of the amount clients spend. 
But the commission system in general 
works out best for everybody."' 

"The pressure on you to spend more 
gets to be a nuisance at times. But 



it's also a good thing. Sometimes ad- 
vertisers are inclined to be a little too 
conservative in their appropriations. 
Where the agenc) comes up with facts 
that show a definite benefit coming out 
of an extra program or announcement 
campaign, it's lo our advantage to re- 
consider the budget." 

In the first article of this series, 
agencies were (|Uoted on their ke)' 
gripes against sponsors. In general, 
these centered around: (1) the spon- 
sor's lack of faith in his agenc) ; ( 2) 
the client's tendency to base opinions 
about his program on the ojiinions of 
non-professionals (his wife, for exam- 
ple) ; (3) client tendency to pooh-jjooh 
the time element in requests to the 
agency; (4) failure of clients lo let 
agencies in on the long-range plans of 
the firm; (5) client ignorance about 
T\' and the new problems it presents; 
(6) client failure to go through chan- 
nels where instruction of talent is con- 
cerned; (7) over-attention to detail 
and over-supervision by the client. 

What do sponsors say in reply? Sur- 
prisingly, they agree with the agencies 
in general — with reference to sjioiisors 
other than themselves, that is. But, 
with apparent sincerity, they say that 
man) of the faults agencies mentioned 
are not tyjiical of executives in well run 
companies; and lhat other faults re- 
cited by agencies aren't faults at all but 
necessary e\'ils. 

"Over-supervision, ' for example. "Il 
would be nice," said a sponsor, ''if we 
could let our good friends in the agen- 
cy take a program through from start 
to finish without our close supervision. 
Rut human nature doesn't work that 
wav. We have found that unless we de- 
mand it, we don't get llie best of serv- 
ice. Then. too. we feel that we can 
make some valuable contributions 
along each step of the way. ' 

Advertisers feel that close supervi- 
sion of agency activity is necessary for 
another big reason. No matter how 
well the agency understands the ac- 
count, il can't hope to know a com- 
pany's policies as well as the advertis- 
ing manager does. Without coopera- 
tive supervision, jaux pas are inev- 
itable. 

On one of the better known TV 
shows recently, a topical skit kidded 
the ambassador of a foreign country. 
The company sponsoring the program 
happens to have important trade deal- 
ings with that country. In the mail 
the next morning were protests from a 
number of important trade represenla- 
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lives of the nation involved. Explained 
the advertising manager: "I couldn't 
attend rehearsals that week and so our 
irrepressihle MC worked that one in. 
Wasn't his fault; just an indication of 
why the sponsoring firm must constant- 
ly supervise and work with the agen- 
cy. 

Several advertisers turned the tahles 
on agencies by picking on them for the 
same flaws they laid to sponsors. They 
said that agencies sometimes left de- 
livery of commercial copy or other 
items for the last minute, then demand- 
ed an instant okay. And, as for knowl- 
edge of the new problems of TV, one 
ad manager said: "We were the ones 
who pushed our agency into television. 
Agencies may know far more than 
sponsors about radio. But in TV every- 
one is starting out even.'" Another 
comment: "I know several supposedly 
well versed agency executives who 
don't even own TV sets. 1 hey say they 
can keep up with it by reading the 
trade press."' 

As for the point that sponsors often 
bring in the opinion of non-profession- 
als like their wives, one sponsor said; 
"If an agenc) man can't out-argue my 
wife, then maybe she's got something." 

A particularly hard-working ad man- 
ager added this sidelight. "A year ago 
I took several days off my vacation to 
visit the farm country in my home 
state. I was anxious to find out how 
well our network (|uiz show was doing 
among farmers. I spoke to farmers in 
muddy fields and inside barns. I 
learned that they didn't listen to net- 
work stations, were more interested in 
local independents. When I got back 
to New York. I felt I had a little grain 
of truth in my hand. But the agency 
tried to talk me out of it. They said 
the sample was too small and the area 
probably wasn't representative. But 
that's an old legal trick, beating down 
the opposition's evidence. Agencies 
will try to do it every time." 

Probably attitudes as much as any- 
thing else prevent an agency from do- 
ing the best possible job for its clients. 
One of the worst is summarized by 
these familiar sayings. "Let sleeping 
dogs lie." and "Don't rock the boat.'" 
Even the best of account men will hes- 
itate to make constructive suggestions 
to a client when they know that the 
agency top men have adopted these 
mottos. Rather than suggest a survey 
to determine the effectiveness of a pro- 
gram, they'll let it ride until the cli- 
ent presses for it. 
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The DETROIT Area's Greater BuyE 
— at the lowest rate of onY major 
station in this regionl 



CKLW^ with 50,000 watt power is hitting an 
audience of 17,000,000 people in a 5 state 
region and establishing new performance 
records for advertisers. This mighty power, 
coupled with the LOWEST RATE OF ANY 
MAJOR STATION IN THIS REGION 
means that you get more for every dollar you 
spend in this area when you use CKLW. Get 
the facts! — plan your Fall schedule on 
CKLW now! 



CKLW 

.\dam J. VouNC, Jr., Inc. J. E. Campeau 

National Rep. President 

Guardian Building • Detroit 28 
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To people who have radio4v time to sell: 

How to profit by 




I 

rade paper advertising 



New bookie t — ' 'The Happy Medium' ' — o / interest to 

• station managers • agency account executives 

• copy writers • buyers and sellers of radio and tv time 

• (and other trade papers) 

^Vallt to see examples of successful trade paper adsf 

Want suggestions for station campaigns? 

Want some advice about production costsf 

Want a gratuitous peek at some advertising success storicsf 



{and some subtle sell fur SPONSOR?) 



Some of the subjects discussed in "The Happy Medium" : 




Identification 




Basic 
themes 




Long vs. 
short copy 





SPONSOR . . . shortest distance between buyer and seller 




SPONSOR 

510 Madison Avenue 

New York 22, N. Y. 



Please send me a copy of "The Happy Medium." 



name 



(address) 




(state) 




i 



BMI 



l»EKFOKMIIVDEX 

V Ifrrifio linif-'.a\«T for any pro- 
(irani tlirerliir, dUc jo€kc> or 
hr€>a«l€a'*l<'r vtho prtiprani* niu^ic 
. . and for llie TV prndnrt r. 

f'£Rf"f'R»/I.M>K\ is an iniptirtant 
st'Ction of 111"' cntirr lt>11 rcpt-r- 
toire. It f*. J rar«-ful onnipilalion 
of KM Mict-nsHil ninM'c title- that 
havt b«M'n perfornnvl nio-t «-oii- 
fcivtentU in rer<-nt months, 

/'ERf f»KVIiM)H\' tontai'ns tlie 
6on@9 jtiuSe used tin yonr n\sn 
■ how. Ihev'rc arranced hy title, 
alphalx-ticiilh for eonx-nience and 
!ituiplir(t% . And for tlie station 
that nscs phonograph r«-e«>r«Is, 
rEKfOKMIM)E\ has the neees- 
sary rt'cttrd data , 

If P£«fO«3/INDEX has 
been misplaced in your sla. 
tion library, write immedi- 
ately to BMI (or another 
copy. 



Broadcast music, inc. 

580 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 19 

NEW YORK • CHICAGO • HOU.TW000 




To ke«*|) abreast of the evor- 
increasin*; interest in sjiorts, 
K(^V has signed Len Casa- 
nova, new Pitt coach, for a 
series of Foothall Forecasts. 
Casanova in the Fall — and 
Pie Traynor throughout the 
year — form a top jiair of 
sports eelehrities wlio help 
make KQV^ a hetter huy. Ask 
We<!d and ("onipany for de- 
tails. 



KQV 

Pittj^biirgh, Pa. 

MBS — 5,000 Watts — 1410 



Desjiite all of these grounds for crit- 
icism of some agencies, all of the ad- 
\ertisers questioned said that, basical- 
ly, they had real faith in their own 
agencies. A vice president in one of 
the top ten national sponsoring firms 
said: "We trust the agency the way 
we do our company lawyers." 

The best summary of the way most 
important advertisers feel was provid- 
ed hy a top-ranking, multi-million 
spending SPO.NSOK reader who wrote a 
letter in re])ly to last issue's article. A 
portion of it follows. 

''. . . I think the agency should be- 
come a ineiuber of the sponsor's com- 
pany. Not in fact, but in attitude. The 
sponsor should invite the account su- 
pervisor to actually sit in with the pol- 
icy-making committee of the coni|)any. 
Furthermore, the agency should solicit 
the sponsor's ideas for their coming 
campaign before not ajter the presen- 
tation, riie agency should drowu the 
fear that they will lose the account if 
they don't keep perpetually selling the 
sponsor their own ideas. If they have 
this ''one-cumpany"' philosophy, then 
may the best man come up with the 
best idea and let the rest of the com- 
pany judge the idea. I've seen agency 
men stand up and tell a sponsor his 
latest brainstorm is a wash-out and tell 
him with logic and facts. And 1 know 
the s|)onsor aj)preciated the criticism, 
fought back with the best arguments 
he eould command, and lost his point 
gracefully. 

"One<'oinpany jjbihjsophy is the key 
to better relations between agency and 
sponsor and better selling for the prod- 
u< t advertised. " 

Those are sponsofj's sentiments, too, 
based on its talks with dozens of agen- 
(•) and sponsor-firm executives. 

Repvinls of this two-part series on 
iiilvertisei-ageiicy relations ave avail- 
able free to siibsciibeis on leqitest. 
si'ONSOK invites vebiittal letters and 
other comments bearing on this sub- 
ject. ★ ★ ★ 



MERCHANDISING 

{Continued fioni page 23) 

Admitted leader in merchandising 
services rendered b) newspapers is 
the Hearst chain. Each of the 10 Hearst 
papers has its own merchandising de- 
partment, with a centralized staff in 
New York to coordinate operations. 
The ^'e^v York Jouinal-Anierican, for 
instance, has 22 men in its Research 



and Marketing Department who con- 
tinually make personal calls on chain 
and independent grocery stores. 

The Hearst organization does its 
merchandising job as a basic aspect of 
its operation (WLW is its radio coun- 
terpart). No other papers even come 
close. Some, like the Chicago Tribune. 
were heavy merchandisers in the past 
but have sharply curtailed their efforts. 
The Chicago Tribune's principal serv- 
ices consist now of letters to retailers, 
at Cost, and a Consumer's Panel of 500 
housewives. Every three or four 
months, regular advertisers get a run- 
down on the Panel's preferences in 
the grocery, drug, and clothing fields. 

Often papers do much less. Says one 
former ne\v?jjaj)er man: "During my 

10 years in the newspaper business. I 
learned that merchandising in this field 
is simply a subtle way of cutting rates. 
Much of this so-called "merchandis- 
ing'" by newspaper? is simply puffery 
and lip service. 

"I recall a great to-do that was made 
over a sim])le window display. A doz- 
en o X 10 glossy prints of this single 
display, accompanied by a puffed-up 
letter, were sent out to the space buyer, 
account executive, and practically 
every officer of the client s company. 
I mention this simply as an example 
of the extremes to which such mer- 
chandising is usually carried. ' 

Magazines, since they aim at a na- 
tional audience, cannot give the same 
personal merchandising service as 
newspapers and radio stations who are 
actually in the market area. But the 
large consumer magazines do mail out 
varying amounts of material. In a Di- 
rectory of Magazine Merchandising 
Services, the Rockmore Co. (New York 
advertising agency) lists the aids given 
by 47 national consumer magazines. 
Services offered range in number from 
the 14 by Esquire to the four by Boy s 
Life (all at cost) . 

Boys' Life provides imprinted tags 
for attachment to merchandise, display 
cards, cover folders for sales letters 
and promotion material, and reprints. 
All these items must be jjaid for by 
the advertiser. 

Esquire, the most ambitious maga- 
zine reported on, sets up seasonal win- 
dow disj)lays in selected retail stores; 
mails out letters to salesmen, distribu- 
tors, and retailers; and provides two 
inch logotypes for retail mat bl(»cks. 
These three services cost advertisers 
nothing; Esquire charges for the other 

11 services. These include: statuettes 
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o[ "Esky,"' the Esquire trademark, 
mass mailers, cover folders, standard 
reprint cards, die-cut counter cards, 
platform display cards. Esquire mer- 
chandise tags, window slickers, blow- 
Uj)s of the ad, small stickers, aiul ad 
reprints. 

In general, magazines appear to give 
much less local market information 
than newspapers; much more printed 
merchandising matter. They also are 
more prone to charge for it. 

Merchandising is a handy auxihary 
to lagging or sparse magazine circula- 
tion. The circulation of even large 
magazines like Lije and the Saturday 
Evening Post is skimpy in any given 
market, when compared with local ra- 
dio and newspaper coverage. I 'art of 
this slack is taken up hy strategically 
placed merchandising posters and re- 
prints. Saturday Evening Post trade 
advertising stresses the heavy merchan- 
dising tie-ins made with advertisers. 
How much of it is paid for hy SEI* is 
not clear; the biggest aids given re- 
tailers appears to l)e copy and pictorial 
ideas. 

Although sponsor's second article on 
this subject will be devoted entirelv to 
merchandising services rendered by 
radio stations, one example points up 
the contrast between the aids given by 
different media. More is often asked 
of radio. This is a summary of sug- 
gestions made by the sales promotion 
department of a large company. Radio 
stations carrying their schedule are ex- 
pected to do the following: 

1. Send letters to all dealers, an- 
nouncing the program. 
Give a dinner for district sales- 
men and management just before 
the first broadcast. 
Pay for swivel posters at the rate 
of $.75 each. 

Paste up stickers at several 
points around each retail outlet. 
(A roll of 80 costs S4.00.) 
Give theatre or baseball tickets 
to the dealers: pairs of tickets 
to four or five dealers a month. 
Send out a merchandise mailing 
to dealers about once every two 
months. 

Have the program personality 
make informal visits to three or 
four dealers every week. 
Support the program with regu- 
larly scheduled courtesy an- 
nouncements and ne\vspaper ad- 
vertising. 

In summing up, the company says: 
'All of this merchandising has been 



2. 

3. 
4. 



6. 
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W'llh 28 .vi ar> of lop flifjlil sales etTort 
<»ii behalf of Aiiieriea's ]ea<liii<; ad- 
vert iwer.s, W'CY ooiitiiiiies to domi- 
nate the vast Northeastern market 
eoverhip upper New ^ ork State and 
west<>rn New Enuland. 



Here are the facts:* 



WGY's total weekly aiidieiiee is 'lYz limes greater llian 
the next best station day ami iiiglit. 

WGY has 40% more total andienee than a eomhiiialion 
of the ten tap rtitpti stations in the area. 

WGY covers 54 eoiiiilies daytime — 51 at night. The 
next best station eovers 14 day — 13 night. 

WGY has almost tn ice as many eoiinlies in its priiiiarv 
eovenige as any other station in the area has in its 
entire eoverage. 

WGY has 9 counties in its primary jirea which are not 
readied at all by any other Capital District station. 

WGY — and oidy Vi'GY — can deliver au«lienees in 21 
major metropolitan markets with coverage in 5 north- 
eastern states. 

* Source Hroadcai^t Mcasuremrnl Hureau SlUfl^' ^^2, Sprinp 



All ill all, your best dollar for 
<lollar value is WG\ covering more 
markets — more atidiciiec — with 
more x>ow-er than any station in 
its area — at l<»wer cost than any 
eombination of those stations to 
reaeli tlie 21 markets. 




« GENERAL ElECTRIC STAnOK 
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As he sews, 

so his sponsors reap 

Skillful in direct selling as well as in prestige-building, he 
stitches a sturdy fabric from the news. His "needlework ' 
is heard by approximately 1 3.5()().()0() listeners weekly. 

As Mr. P. K. Smith of P. K. Smith & Co. wrote to 
Station WTSP. ])oth of St. Petersl)urg, Florida: 

"W'e feature a cross section of merchandise which 
appeals to the masses of the peo])le. On numerous 
occasions we ha\e introduced or offered new items 
exclusively through the Fulton Lewis. Jr. program. 
rh(?r(>fore, we feel qualified to stale >niconditit>nally 
that this medium of advertising is highly^ effective. . . 

''It is oin firm belief that this is one of the finest 
l)iestige ]irograms on the air today." 

The Fulton Lewis. Jr. program, currently sponsored on 
more tlian 'AOO stations, offers local advertisers a ready- 
made audience at local time cost. Since there are more 
than r>{){) MBS stations, there may be an opening in y^our 
locality. Check yow Mutual outlet or the Co-operative 
Program Department. Mutual Broadcasting System, 
1 I 10 liroadway. \YC 1'! for Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 ). 



done for us by radio stations entireh 
at their expense. For most part, these 
projects are inexpensive and usually 
run about o^c of any one program." 

Some radio stations do even more 
than this for the majority of advertis- 
ers. Three stations in or near Cincin- 
nati are leaders in merchandising: 
WLW and WSAI in Cincinnati; WING 
in Dayton. Ever\ sec-tion of the coun- 
trv has its outstanding merchandisers. 

In general, networks are more con- 
cerned with program ])romotion than 
with merchandising advertisers' prod- 
ucts. Louis Hausman. CBS \ .p. in 
charge of advertising and sales pro- 
motion, expresses one network opinion 
this way: "A medium's prime respon- 
sibility is to deliver circulation. There- 
fore, a netw-ork should promote two 
things: the station and its programs. 
Merchandising, most ])roperly, is a 
function of the advertiser. If a station 
has enough money, staff, and energ\ 

1 to do a merchandising job, fine — let 
them go ahead."' 

I The other nets were less candid, but 

I all indicated that their primary con- 
cern was station promotion. This atti- 
tude is logical, since any effective mer- 
chandising would have to be done lo- 

I cally by individual affiliated stations. 
Opinions from advertisers, agencies, 
and stations arc more varied. Often 
advertisers agree with stations, al- 
though usually for different reasons. 
Advertisers favor merchandising — for 
one reason because it is a "bonus* 
which makes them feel they are getting 
more for their money. The advertising 
manager of a tobacco company^ puts it 
this way: "W e make up our list of sta- 
tions on a cold-blooded appraisal of 
the size audience they can deli\'er for 
the cost invoked. Then we ask them 
what kind of help they would be will- 
ing to give us if we bought time. Th(! 
idea is prett\ much to get whatever we 
can in the way of merchandising." 

Some advertisers are more interested 
in the merchandising than they are in 
the advertising. They're mainly inter- 
ested in gelling distribution first. The 
president of a medium-sized ad\ertis- 
ing agenc) says: "An advertiser with 
less than $150,000 a year to spend is 
wasting his money if he aims primar- 
ily at consumers. But this much of a 
budget can be used as a spearhead for 
merchandising. It can convince buy- 
ers, distributors, and retailers that they 
are being 'backed-up' by national ad- 
vertising — and gel them to stock the 
product."" 
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7li(> ino(lia dirpctoi- of a medium- 
sized advei'lisiiig ageiic) feels lliat uier- 
cliaiidiaing services should l»e <;i\en as 
an inducemeiil in the ((jmpetilion he- 
Iweeu media. '"Merchandising shouUI 
he a surphis or hoiuis. Tofhi\ . \\ilh 
ihe impacl of T\. something extra is 
needed to kec]) advertisers. More mon- 
ey in merchandising might make the 
matter of rate reductions less j)ress- 
ing." 

Olher advertisers look on merchan- 
dising as more than just an "extra. 
They consider an advertising campaign 
without merchandising to he a joh oidy 
half done. The timehuyer of a large ad 
agency gave ihis example: "One clieni 
we know of s])onsored 15 announce- 
ments a week on a dominant station in 
a big test market for a year and a half. 
The slation did not merchandise the 
client's product. Ucsull: little or no re- 
suhs were evident in this area, so the 
client cancelled his schedule." The 
moral drawn from this by the lime- 
buyer was that "good advertising 
comes firsi, but good advertising isn't 
enough. You have to have good mer- 
chandising too. ' 

These remarks sum up tlie adver- 
tisers' reasons for wanting merchan- 
dising help. Some radio stations added 
reasons of llieir own in favor of mer- 
chandising. Even stations which are 
generally set against merchandising 
conceded that in cases wliere a new 
product is starting oul they can help 
the advertiser get dislrihulion by plug- 
ging his cause with dealers. As the 
general manager of a Midwestern 5,000 
watter explains: "1 believe that mer- 
chandising is a great help, especially 
in launching a new drug or food prod- 
uct on the markel. Il"s ihe added boost 
sponsors need." 

One station looks on merchandising 
as a kind of self-promotion with local 
retailers. "We merchandise a spon- 
sor's products for purely selfish rea- 
sons. We make retailers aware of the 
station and products advertised over it. 
They are more apt to think of us when 
asked about good effective advertising 
nied ia. says the merchandising man- 
ager of I he .50.000 wall station in ihe 
far West. 

Larger stations were most candid in 
pointing out the biggest, though least 
lalked of, argument advanced in favor 
of merchandising by manv stations. 
This is tlie obvious fact lhat the 
amount of merchandising offered is a 
competitive weapon frequently used by 
weaker stations lo get business. Since 
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No, we aren't entirely conversant with 
the good Doctor Einstein's latest theory 
either, but we do Itnow that the simplest 
arithmetic will prove the effectiveness of 
KATL's new 5000 Watt Coverage in the 
South's richest market area. Call or write 
Jacit Koste, Independent Metropolitan 
Sales, for the FACTS. 
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this is tlie case in other media, thei e is 
nothing unusual alioul finding niorp 
"coopei-ation" from tlie smaller or less 
])referretl stations. 

An equal number of com])elIing rea- 
sons are a(i\ anted h\ liiose ad\ertiser? 
and stations who do not approve of 
merchandising. One reason shared by 
both was the feelinp that merchandis- 
ing eventually is paid for out of higher 
rates. The ad\'erliser's ])oinl of view is 
represented b\ the \ ice ]jresident of a 
medium-sized ad apency who said: 
"The trouble with merchandising is 
that some advertisers and agencies 
want lots of il and others don't much 
care. The advertisers who gel il are 
adding costs to the station's overhead, 
and these additional costs will even- 
tuall) be reflected in higher rales to all 
advertisers, whether or not tbe\ use 
the merchandising services. " 

Many national advertisers are in the 
condortable position of not needing 
merchandising at all. The advertising 
manager of a large drug manufacturer 
uses his compaii) as an example: "We 
have a lOO-man sales force and have 
had 100' ( distribution for quite a 
while. It s fine if the station wants to 
send out mailings to retailers, especial- 
ly if there is a s])eeial gimmick promo- 
tion going on. As for calling on deal- 
ers, we find it doesn't do ver} much 
for us. " 

Abjre than one manuiacturer osk.s 
stations please not to meddle with their 
retailers. Tbev prefer to do the job 
themselves. One watch manufacturer 
had to do this, after being bedeviled 
I)) local retailers who asked for per- 
sonal Jjlugs along with the conipan) s 
announcements. 

Still other adverlisers and agencies 
object to merchandising sinq)l\ be- 
cause the\ recognize bow tempting it is 
for stations to give lip service. \et not 
do a bang-up job. One outspoken ad- 
veitiser. the advertising manager of a 
margarine conq)any. sa\ s : "Lots of sta- 
tions are doing merchandising that 
isn't worth a darn. They send post 
cards to dealers which end u\) in the 
waste basket. iVI\ distributor does thai 
much ail) wa) . Then the station thinks 
up some impressive stuff to send to 
the ageni \ as proof of its coo|)eration. 
This com])any would apjjreciate in- 
stead, a belter picture of their |)roduct 
distribution from the local station. 

Stations often feel that merchandis- 
ing is little more than a gesture. I he 
business manager of a 50.000 watt 
Southern station writes tiiat money i 



spent on merchandising is wasted, be- 
cause ". . . a station's efforLs wilh the 
trade are largely wasted and not effi- 
cient. These futile gestures cost mone) 
and weaken our real and essential job 
of audience promotion — on which we 
spend $40,000 a \ear." 

Some stations also admit thai ex- 
tensive merchandising eventuallv raises 
rates. And they aren't too happy about 
it. Says the promotion director of a 
.■50,000 watt Mid-Atlantic Slate station: 
"There is no such thing as free mei- 
chandising, actually. Eventually il will 
show up in increased station rales. 
Since radio is in the business of radio, 
rates charged should not include an\ - 
thing other than i)roadcast activities." 
His suggestion: "Perba])s a special ad- 
dition could be made to the rate card 
so that an adverli?er C(juld separate in 
bis own mind the money be pays for 
air advertising and the mone\ he pa\s 
for merchandising. " 

Another station executive is aclivel) 
opposed to merchandising for still an- 
other reason. His altitude is thai "a 
station which indulges in merchandis- 
ing help is demeaning its own medium. 
Merchandising is a different means of 
selling and has no real connection with 
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radio ad\'erlising — wh)' 
conqiele with itself?'" 

l)es|)ile the \ igorous ojiinions ex- 
pressed b\ sponsor's respondents, 
there were several ])oints of agreement 
which can be ])oinled out. The) repre- 
sent, as far as can be learned, the true 
state of affairs in the merchandising 
])iclure. In s]jeaking for publication 
many advertisers and radio stations 
disagree; but this is what both sides 
really think: 

1. Stations are ( hosen for the audi- 
ence they provide; merchandis- 
ing aid is a secondary considera- 
tion. 

2. Smaller stations are more apt to 
give merchandising help than 
lauger ones. The .SO.OOO wallers 
can affoid to be more inde])en- 
denl. 

Meichanilising. in the final anal- 
ysis, re]) resents a rale cut. It's a 
boims lor adverlisers which 
comes out of media s ])rofil. 



3. 



V. S. BECKER PRODUCTIONS 
AVAILABLE 

Women's appeal, musicals, serials, dramas, 
comedies and children's shows completely 
packaged for lelevision. Representing talent. 
562 - 5th Ave.. K. Y. Luxemberg: 2-1040 
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510 MADISON 

{Continued from pa^e ()) 

will participate cooperative!) with lo- 
cal dealers? This iiiforiiiatioii will be 
very imich appreciated. 

Incidentally. si'o.Nsoit's Fall Facts 
edition was tops. It contained nian\ 
new ideas as well as forecasting future 
trends in radio and TV for the com- 
ing season. Keep up the good work! 

Milton Lwvrence 
IVRU) 

fF est Point, Georgia 

* Tlir ItAlt kp4'ps u runiiiii^ fill* nii rn-op atl- 
MTli-icrs ffir ht*iiffil of NAIl llli*llll>€-rs. 



You should be eoniplinientcd upon 
what I think is a very neat and effec- 
tive treatment of niy Hofstra Study on 
TV Sales-Effectiveness, in your 17 July 
issue. Indeed this whole Fall Facts 
issue is unusually pertinent and well 
put together. 

Thomas E. Coffin 

Supervisor. TV Program Research 

NBC 

iXeiv York 



TOOL FOR TIMEBUYERS 





4. Any substantial merchandising 
budget must eventually boost 
rates. 

5. Advertisers expect some mini- 
mum aid from ail radio stations. 
At the least, this could be mail- 
ings to retailers informing them 
of the station's advertising sched- 
ule, acquainting them with ac- 
counts and programs of special 
interest to them. 

Even before this much connnon 
agreement was discovered, SPONSOR 
asked if there was some standard 
which could be set up to govern mer- 
chandising. Most advertisers and sta- 
tions who had suggestions ( there 
weren't many) thought that a fixed 
percent of the advertising money spent 
should go into merchandising by the 
station. Five percent was the figure 
mentioned by the few who suggested 
this approach. 

Some stations have minimum serv- 
ice which goes to all advertisers, re- 
gardless of how nnich they spend: all 
other aid is charged for at cost. This 
plan undoubtedl) appeals to the more 
independent stations. 

Ihere seems to be little chance that 
either plan will be adopted for the 
whole broadcast industry. The reason 
is simplv that stations and advertisers 
have a multitude of different problems. 
If a new product asks tor merchandis- 
ing will a station looking for new busi- 
ness refuse its full cooperation? Prob- 
abh not. Neither would a standard 
prevent one station from offering more 
merchandising cooperation to swing an 
account awa) from a competitor. 

sponsor's suggestion on the first 
page of this article was directed pri- 
marily at radio stations. It has an 
equally important one to make to ad- 
vertisers: be specific and practical 
about what you want in a merchandis- 
ing way. Don't ask for too much. Have 
your advertising agency provide copy 
and fancy artwork, if this is necessary. 
Most stations ha\e neither the person- 
nel nor money to do a specialized job. 

And, summing it all up. the best 
guide through the merchandising maze 
is a well-proved business adage: you 
get what YOU J3ay for. * * * 



Top Producer 

Now heading radio-television depart- 
nnent of New York agency seeks 
change. 28, married, thoroughly ex- 
perienced dramatic shows, E. T.'s, etc. 
Money secondary to opportunity. Ar- 
range Interview. Box 34A. 



May we have your permission to 
reproduce the article entitled "Tool 
for liniebuyers" wdiich appeared in the 
5 June issue of your publication. It 
will be distributed to our entire mem- 
bership list. 

C. J. FOLLETT 

The Bureau of Broadcast 

Measurement 

Toronto 



SPECIAL SPONSOR RATES 

Some time ago. perhaps a year or 
more after SPONSOR was started, we re- 
ceived a letter from yon suggesting 
special student rates for sponsor. At 
the time, our course was so far along 
that the offer would have had little 
interest to the students for that year. 
1 am wondering, however, whether 
you still make such an offer and, if 
so, what the rates would be for stu- 
dent subscriptions beginning the first 
of our school year in September? 
Also, do \ou have a special educators' 
rate on my own subscrij^tion? 
H. A. Conner 
Associate Professor 
Department of Marketing 
New York University 
New York 

• IMlicatioiiul rale is. S t per pearly subgt'fipl ion. 




Hurlanal lt«pr*i*nlp|iv(i Jnhn Blair li Cp. 



28 AUGUST 1950 
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Biggest home medium 

Aiiiioiiiiciiig its new (>()iisuinei-l' raii- 
cliiso IMaii. tlie Chicago Iiihiine states: 
"Soiling at tlip irtail lc\ el tocla) is flo- 
ating now. (lilFicult oonrlitioiis for the 
nianufarturor. With little |)ers(Mial sell- 
ing in tlio stoios and an aeceloratofi 
trend toward solf-sprviee, retailers arc 
not interested in stocking brands iheir 
cnstomors are not interested in buy- 
ing. 7 he critical stage of .selling has 
moved mil oj the store and into the 
home.'' 

We agree with the Tribune. 

And the qu<"?ti()ns that follow shoulfl 
give tlie advertiser something to think 
about. 

1. How niueh of \onr selling must 



be done in the home ? 

2. Do you know which ad\prtising 
medium does the host selling in the 
home? 

3. Do \ou know bow to use that 
medium ? 

Do you love your agency? 

"What agenei("s would tell clients 
. . . if they dared" caused quite a stir 
among the men who foot the hills when 
it aj)|)eared in sI'ON.sor, Id August is- 
sue. 

But did wo |)lan to lea\o it at that? 

Not on } our tint) })e. 

Examine pages 26 and 27 of this is- 
^uo anrl \ou II note our roundup of the 
other side of the argument. This time 
the sponsor gets his innings, and wo 
guarantee that some of the things he 
sa\ s will make many an account execu- 
tive's hair stand on end. 

Hut don't get us wrong. I he spon- 
sor insists that he loves his ageno) . 
And then ho rememhers a few gripes 
like: (1 I wh\ doesn't my account exec- 
utive know more about sales anrl me- 
dia? (2) wli\ does iu\ agenc) go into 
idea-hiheruation as soon as our new 
show is launobed? l3l wh\ is m\ 
agency so weak on merchandising? 
(41 how can 1 })ersuade my agency to 
sto|) urging mo to double my appro- 
priation? (ol how do 1 got my aooount 
executive to understand how the peo- 
ple who buy my |)roduet li\e? 



SP(t.\S()F{ hopes that its frank expose 
of the iimermost thoughts of some of 
advertising's most important people 
will ho reoeived as we intentlod — as a 
eonstructivo contribution to arhertisor- 
agency relations. NaturalK. we'll wcl- 
( ome letters which w o will h<; happy to 
|)u]>lish. anoin niousK or otherwise. 

WCAU-TV hypos attendance 

Alert television stations are convinc- 
ing sjjort |)romoters that, far from l)o- 
ing a drag on atteiidanco. the broarl- 
casts are a blessing. 

in Philadelphia, WCAl -T\ telecasts 
the red-hot. league-leading Phils once 
weekl\ . Normal attendance for a Phil- 
lies game at Shiho Park is lo.OOO. Hut 
on the telecast night of 16 August, 
24. ()()() jammed the rafters. 

True, it was the last night of a vic- 
torious home stand. I hat w as on the 
plus side for good attendance. Hut the 
weather was threatening; the Pliillies 
management expected eni|)t) bleachers 
— |)lcnt\ of them. 

When the\ saw the sellout crowd, 
the\ wore (|uiok to < redit the \ \ sta- 
tion and its aggressive promotion of 
"Lot's SB) goodl)\c to the Phillies 
night". Besides plugging the event for 
two nigiits and one day on all \TCAl 
Ijrograins, radio and T\', the station 
paiil for a sizable ti(>-in ad signed by 
Don riiornburgh in the Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 



Applause 



Million dollar BAB 

After 15 months of su|)er-salesnian- 
sbi[) on an individual basis, the Broad- 
cast Advertising Bureau is being read- 
ied to do a full, big-business job for a 
big medium. 

On 7 August, tlie NAB Board of Di- 
rectors |)ut its a|i|troval stain|j on a 
new and independent BAB for radio to 
i)egin full o|)eratit)ns 1 April. 19.il. 
In doing so it agrees with the S|)eoial 
HAH ("ommittee tiiat "Tlie organiza- 
tion should be geared to reach an an- 
nual o|)erating budget of at least a 
uiilliou «lollars.'' 

SIH)\S()1{ has long felt that one mil- 
lion dollars invcstofl in a solid ofTort to 
tell advertisers what the\ .slionlrl know 
about radio will rcaj) a rich harvest. 
In our 22 Ma\ 19.50 issue we editorial- 



ized, "radio is being jjushcd around in 
the competiti\'c struggle. Despite the 
valiant efforts of Maurice Mitchell and 
his se\ oral assistants, the outmanncd, 
outguinied BAB closeh resembles the 
Bureau of i\d\ crtising in its infant 
da) s. The inhcreut greatness of radio 
and T^' have brought them Imsiness 
the oas\ way. But for e\'er\ advertiser 
wlio knows what broadcast advertising 
can (b>. how to use it. many others 
know little beyond what other media 
loll them. 

"What's needed is approval of a spc- 
cifu' long-range plan of action, and the 
rcsohc and funds to carr) it out." 

Wo like the new }jlan. Wc like jirac- 
tically ever) thing about it. 

Wo like its scope, its radio cxclusi\'- 
it). its divorcomcnt from NAB. its in- 



centive to NAli members, its weleomc 
to non-NAB stations. 

W^e particularly like the gcnorositv 
and long-range vision of the SpcMi'ial 
BAB Connnittee and the NAB Board 
that gets it on its wa). Far from luirt- 
ing the NAP), wo think this decision 
marks an U|)waid trend for the falter- 
ing inrlustrv association. 

Pending formation of the new BAB, 
the sele«-tioii of Hugh Higgins to con- 
tinue whore Maurice Mitchell left oil 
guarantees progress in industry-soiling. 
Higgins knows 15 \B functions, station 
selling, and sales j)roinotion on a prao 
tical basis- -he handles thoni all well. 

The |)lan for an expanded l)AP> is 
good news to the ad\ertiser who wants 
to know how to got the nu)st out of his 
radio dollar. We hope it gets the iii- 
dustr) su|)port it deserves. 
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Daytime half-milUvoli contours shown in black. 

Kansas City's primary Trade Area is an 
East-West rectangle. Kansas City is the hub 
of business activity within this territory. 
The KMBC-KFRM Team has been created 
to provide vital radio coverage of this area, 
without waste circulation! 



and Only The KMBC-KFRM Team 
Covers It Effectively 
and Economically! 

The Team is your best buy in the Heart of 
America for penetration and economic cov- 
erage. Contact KMBC-KFRM, or any Free 
& Peters "Colonel" for substantiating 
evidence. 
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